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The Literary Week. 


New Times, New WATERPROOFS. 


"Neath inauspicious skies of old 
The Liberal Party, for a shield, 
Great G.’s umbrella would unfold. 
Now, will they wear a Chesterfield? 


The Ballad of Mr. Rook, by G. W. (Mr. George Wynd- 
ham), written to amuse his little boy, Percy, during a 
period of convalescence, is the largest of the Christmas 
books. The size was probably chosen to give full effect to 
Mrs. Percy Wyndham’s illustrations in colour. There is 
®& spaciousness and tenderness about them uncommon in 
the work of amateurs. “I dedicate,” says the artist, 
“these pictures to my grandchildren ” : 


Hugo Yvo Olivia Lettice 
Guy Percy Pamela Clare 
Cynthia George Sibell Wyndham 
Mary Richard Madeline Christopher 


Miss Karuaring Tynan dedicates her volume of collected 
poems to Mr. George Wyndham. The sections are: 
“Country Airs,” “The Children,” “Many Moods,” “Sham- 
rocks,” “ Ballads and Lyrics,” “Cuckoo Songs,” “Miracle 
Plays,” “A Lover’s Breast-Knot,” and “ The Wind in the 
Trees.” We are glad to meet again that “Spring Long- 
ing” which appeared first in the pages of the Pa/l Mall 
Gazette : 

Often I wish that I might be, 
This gay and golden weather, 
Among my father’s fields, ah me! 
And he and I together. . 
And often, often I'm longing still, 
This gay and golden weather, 
For my father’s Face by an Irish hill, 
And he and I together. 


Over £200 has been subscribed to the Blackmore 
memorial fund, and subscriptions have still to come from 
America. The monument will be a marble slab affixed to 
one of the walls of the interior of Exeter Cathedral, with a 
medallion portrait of Blackmore. The inscription will be 
quite simple. 


Mr. J. M. Barnig, who, it will be remembered, helped to 
make “Benjamin Swift’s” first book known, has written 
thus to the publishers of Miss Alice Brown’s King’s End: 
“T must send you a line about King’s End, which has given 
me uncommon pleasure. Certainly the best novel I have 
read of late, and world-superior to most that pass for not- 
able. The preacher is beautifully un-caricatured ; his 
sister, the hero and his mother, and the girl and the baby’s 
grandmother, I think a deal of them, and of Miss Alice 


Brown. If you are writing to her I wish you would give 
her my compliments and most sincere esteem for this 
work. I have a very high opinion of King’s End. It 
would be hard lines if so good a piece of work fails to fall 
into the right hands.” 


Tue poem, A Fire Mist and a Planet, the author of 
which we have been seeking the past few weeks, has been 
traced to Professor Carruth. Mr. C. L. Pirkis kindly sends 
us the full text : 


EACH IN HIS OWN NAME. 


A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell ; 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky ; 

The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 

And all over upland and lowland 

The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 

Like the tide on a crescent sea beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings 

Come welling and surging in— 

Come from the mystic ocean 

Whose rim no foot has trod— 

Some of us call it Longing, 

And others call it God. 

A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood ; 

The million who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God. 


Vanity Fair album is always welcome. It is, at any rate, 
much more amusing than most gift books. Of the fifty-one 
cartoons of the eminent in the 1901 volume, three are 
literary personalities. | White-bearded, sombrely clothed, 
Tolstoy stands. There is a glint of severity in his eye. 
Possibly he is thinking of the secretary.of the Doukhobor 
Committee and that returned cheque. Ibsen looks too 
young. “Snapp” has missed the brooding dignity of the 
face; but the tan gloves, the gold-knobbed stick, and the 
silk hat are life-like enough. M. Edmund Rostand looks 
like the hoarding picture of “The Last of the Dandies.” 
He is described in the text as “a dandily-dressed cigarctte- 
smoker of nervous manners.” 
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The Hampstead Annual, 1901, contains much good 
reading. Mr. 8. Squire Sprigge opens the number with an 
appreciation of Sir Walter Besant, whose loss is deeply felt 
in Hampstead. The most striking literary article is Dr. 
Richard Garnett’s essay on “Sir Francis Palgrave as a 
Precursor of Ruskin.” Sir Francis was the father of Sir 
Francis Turner Palgrave, of Golden T'reasury renown, and 
was Deputy Keeper of the Records, and the author of 
several books of history, of which Dr. Barnett says: i It 
was at once his strength and his weakness to possess a mind 
of such originality as frequently to deviate into the quaint 
and eccentric. No writer requires to be read with 
more caution, but his paradoxes are frequently more 1n- 
structive than the sobriety of less original minds.” But 
what of Ruskin? Well, Palgrave had an article called 
“The Fine Arts in Florence” in the Quarterly Review of 
June, 1840. In this article he laid down the following 
proposition : 

Art is the expression of the mind of a people. 

Artists were originally craftsmen, and art partook more 
or less of the nature of a trade. 

Painting was at first-entirely subservient to architecture. 

Machine-made work, and the excursive division of labour 
are destructive to art. 


Here are Ruskin’s doctrines, without doubt. Dr. Garnett 
proceeds to prove his point by quotation, and adds : 


There is no thought of detracting from the illustrious 
position of Ruskin in thus pointing out his obligations 
to a predecessor. Just because Modern Painters and 
The Stones of Venice are such great books, they must 
necessarily owe much to predecessors. That Ruskin 
would not be unacquainted with Palgrave, in so far as 
Palgrave had treated the themes upon which Ruskin was 
to expatiate, is a moral certainty. He would not overlook 
an essay on Florentine art, published in so important a 
journal as the Quarterly just before his own departure 
for Italy ; and when he afterwards travelled in Lombardy 
and Venetia Palgrave’s guide must have been constantly 
in his hands. There can be no doubt, we think, that 
Palgrave’s views formed an element in his mental equip- 
ment, though his permeation with them may have been 
slow and imperceptible and he may never have distinctly 
recognised the extent of his obligation. 





Hazell’s Annual, 1902, is with us in all its freshness, 
and again we can admire the fulness and selective ability 
shown in the summary of the year’s literature to which 
twenty-one closely packed columns are devoted. New 
topical subjects and biographies are introduced as freely 
as ever. The information concerning the Boer war is 
brought up to November 13 ; that being so, it was possible, 
we think, to have chronicled the completion of Mr. 
Murray’s edition of Byron’s Letters in the literary sum- 
mary ; only the fifth volume is mentioned. 


Ar the price of One Shilling net the Daily Mail Year- 
Book is an admirable publication. Only two columns are 
given to “ Authors and Books of 1901,” but a good deal is 
said in them. Whether the following statement is fully 
warranted we are unable to say: “ The American system of 
advertising and selling through the medium of newspapers 
has apparently not come to stay, as the boom which set in 
i few years ago is evidently exhausted.” The following 
note is interesting: “ Another factor [in influences on the 
book trade] has been the sixpenny novel. During the 
year there has been some 200 new volumes issued, each 
having a sale of from 20,000 to 100,000. If an average be 
taken of 40,000 it means that 8,000,000 of these books 
have been issued during 1901. This has materially 
affected the sixpenny and other magazines, many of them 
showing a considerable falling off in their sales ; but the 
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high-water mark has been reached with this class of litera- 
ture, and already a decline is perceptible.” The Daily 
Mail genius for selection and compression is seen in every 
page of this Year-Book, which is edited by Mr. Percy L. 
Parker. 


A “ Grascow Scor” sends to a contemporary his opinion 
of Mr. George Douglas's The House with the Green 
Shutters. Replying to a review of this story, he makes the 
following points : 


1. Barrie’s Thrums is by no means the same place as 
Barbri. There is as much difference between their inhabi- 
tants as between a Newcastle “Geordie” and a Devon- 
shire farmer. 2. The descriptions of the pompous parish 
minister, of the vile, gossiping men (not women) of 
Barbri, of young Gourlay’s return from college (winner 
of the Raeburn Prize), of the pomp and circumstance with 
which he left home to begin his last session in Edinburgh, 
etc., require a Scot to appreciate them fully. 3. The ends 
of old Gourlay, young Gourlay, Mrs, Gourlay, and of 
Janet are sufficiently tragic and narrated with wonderful 
power. 4. Anyone who has lived in Scotland—at least 
in the rural districts, knows that Douglas is much nearer 
the actual truth than Barrie or Ian Maclaren. Byron 
spoke of the Rev. George Crabbe as “nature’s stern 
painter, but the best,” and that description equally 
applies to Mr. George Douglas. 








To the holiday number of the New York Journal's 
“Saturday Review” Mr. Richard le Gallienne contributes 
the following opinion: “ If I were asked to name the most 
distinguished book produced in America during 1901, what 
other answer could I give than Mrs. Wharton’s Crucial 
Instances? Mrs. Wharton is the John Oliver Hobbes of 
America. ° Always, of course, speaking for one’s 
self, Mrs. Wharton is one of the few surviving writers of 
English who write as if they were intended to be read. 
Within her limits, which she knows probably better than 
any critic can tell her, she is a real writer. She is not an 
energetic person who could thrivingly have done something 
else just as well. She was born to write.” 


BioGraruy is just now the most discussed branch of 
literature. Commenting on Lord Rosebery’s recent Edin- 
burgh address, and the biographical quarrel of the moment, 
the New York ation points out that no offence is more 
generally laid at the biographer’s door than failure in 
frankness. “As Thackeray virtually dared the novelists 
of his day, himself included, to paint the picture of a man 
as unsparingly as Fielding had done in Zom Jones, so 
there is a pretty constant suspicion that most of the ‘ lives’ 
on the book-stalls have been pretty thoroughly pruned in a 
spirit of charity. This suspicion has led to a counter ten- 
dency in biography, and to a series of ‘real’ Shelleys, 
Byrons, Washingtons, etc., in which the ‘real’ means 
usually ‘objectionable’ or ‘immoral.’ Of course, this is 
only to replace an indiscretion of friendliness by an indis- 
cretion of unfriendliness. But it is probable that what 
often seems cowardice in the biographer is rather inexpert- 
ness. The enormovs mass of material that is at hand for 
a modern man ef any prominence is appalling. Few will 
handle it with the felicity that Mr. Scudder has shown in 
his Lowe//, The great maiority will fumble rather help- 
lessly with the mass, and draw out what seems superficially 
most attractive. This procedure may well deserve the 
kind of reprehension it is certain to incur from Mr. Henley 
and professional truth-tellers generally, but the criticism 
really lies less against the character than the judgment of 
the biographer.” 


Brocraruy in collaboration is not very common, but an 
instance is found in the little Life of Cardinal Newman, by 
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Mr. A. R. Waller and Mr. G. H. 8. Burrow, just added to the 
“ Westminster Biographies” series. The authors say in 
their preface that they have, as far as possible, used 
matérials other than those to be found in the Apologia, “ in 
the hope that this little book might provide illustrations 
to that great book—illustrations which hitherto have been 
scattered through many volumes.” This is sensible, as, 
indeed—in small biographies—is any limitation which 
gives the Life an air of free and select service rather than of 
fulness that can hardly hold itse.. together. | We shall 
return to this little book. 


A coon illustrated catalogue of autograph letters makes 
excellent reading, even for those who have not money to 
spend on autographs. Messrs. Sotheran, .of . Picca- 
dilly, have just issued such a catalogue. It includes a col- 
lection of Byron MSS. which the entire year’s income of a 
fairly prosperous literary man would not buy. Messrs. 
Sotheran give in facsimile part of one MS. name, Byron's 
drait of that extraordinarily fine composition, the “ Epistle 
to Augusta,” in which his easy strength and fluency is seen 
at its best : 


My sister! my sweet sister! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine ; 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine. 
Go where I will, to me thou art the same— 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There are yet two things in my destiny— 
A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 


There is a letter of Boswell to Garrick, mentioning Gray’s 
Elegy, Paoli, “ our friend Mr. Samuel Johnson,” etc. This 
is priced £15 15s. Referring to the death of Gray, Boswell 
Says : 


Since I am upon the serious subject of Death I can not 
help expressing to one who feels as you do, that I am 
affected with much melancholy on the death of Mr. Gray. 
His Elegy in a Country Church Yard, has been long like a 
part of myself, and many passages in his other Poems, 
glance across my Soul with a most enlivening force. I never 
saw Mr. Gray, but my old and most intimate friend, the 
Reverend Mr. Temple. Rector of Mamhead in Devonshire, 
knew him well. He knew his foibles: but a¢mired his 
genius, and esteemed his virtues. 


\ 


He proceeds : 


I have just been enjoying the very great happiness of a 
visit from my illustrious friend, Pascal Paoli. He was two 
nights at Auchinleck, and you may figure the joy of my 
worthy father and me at seeing the Corsican Hero in our 
romantick groves. 


A letter from Charlotte Brorté, priced £7 7s., has some 
interesting criticism : 


I have read David Copperfield, it seems to me very 
good—admirable in some parts. You said it had affinity 
to Jane Eyre. It has, now and then—only what an ad- 
vantage has Dickens in his varied knowledge of men and 
things! I am beginning to read Eckermann’s Goethe—it 
promises to be a most interesting work. Honest, simple, 
single-minded Eckermann! Great, powerful, giant-souled, 
but also profoundly egotistical, old Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe! He was 2 mighty egotist—I see he was: he 
thought no more oi swallowing up poor Eckermann’s 
— in his own than the whale thought of swallowing 

onah. 


For the MS. of Charlotte Bronté’s uncompleted novel, 
Willie Ellin, her last literary effort, only £31 10s. is 
asked. Only two chapters of this story were written, and 
these, we understand, are to be published for the first time 
shortly. One or two Dickens items, which one rather 
grieves to see in a catalogue, are letters relating to his 
greatest family trouble. There is also, for £5 5s., the 
telegram despatched by his son for medical aid from 
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London when Dickens was under his fatal seizure. Here 
is a curious item: 
DRYDEN (John, Poet Laureate) a.ts., 1. p. 4to., 


Nov. 23rd, 1698, to Mrs. Stewarp (his cousin, daughter 
of Mrs. Creed): a characteristic letter, closely wrilten, con- 
taining an interesting but very coarse account of a 
JouRNEY by Coacn from ‘TicaMARsSH fo LoNvon, with a 
distressingly fat and objectionable lady passenger, and 
how the occupants of the coach successfully conspired to 
get rid of her, in spite of which Dryden went home sick, 
“and kept my house for three weeks together” (excessively 
rare), £55. 


For £4 4s. you may buy a Samoan letter of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's to Mr. Baxter, in which he says: “ Your 
honoured father has been known to complain of the great 
Mr. Stevenson, and I suspect if you were to interrogate him 
adroitly, he would extend the same condemnation to the 
great Mr. Henley.” 


—_——_—_ -____—_ 


Tue days of powder, puffs, and literary patrons are 
faintly adumbrated in the dedication which Mr. Alexander 
I’. Baillie prefixes to his history of the Oriental Club, 
which we review elsewhere. It runs: 


To a Generous Patron 
OF 
LITERATURE AND THE ARTs, 

BARON ALFRED CHARLES DE ROTHSCHILD, 
GRAND Cross OF THE ORDER OF FRANCIS JOSEPH, 
A TRUSTEE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Etc., Erc., 

Tuts Work Is INscRIBED 
By His Opeprent SERVANT, 


THE AUTHOR. 


More “howlers.” We begin to suspect the existence of 
a secret factory. The University Correspondent has just 
offered and awarded a prize of one guinea for the best col- 
lection of these productions. From those sent in the fol- 
lowing are selected by our contemporary as “good, bad 
and indifferent ” : 


Ecoute mes soupirs.—Cut off my eyebrows. 

Péchant pour grenouilles dans une mare.—Fishing for 
grenadiers on horseback, 

Of whom was this said? “He never smiled again.”— 
William Rufus did this after he was shot by the arrow. 

The cause of the Peasants’ Revolt was that a shilling 
poultice should be put on everybody over 16. 

What is an oasis ?—A prickly plant that grows in the 
dessert. 

What and where are the Pyramids?—The Pyramids is 
a kind of nightlights as is generally used in the bedrooms, 
but you can get Clark's as well. 

What do you know of Dryden and Buckingham ?— 
Dryden and Buckingham were at first friends, but soon 
became contemporaries. 

What is Milton's chief work ?—Milton wrote a sensible 
poem called the “Canterbury Tails.” 

A Caesura (in verse) is when a foot has more than two 
halves. 

One semibreve equals two minions and one crocket four 
semiskews. 

A palimpsest is a disease among cattle in South Africa. 

An optimist is a man who looks after your eyes, and a 
pessimist is a man who looks after your feet. 

The Chiltern Hundreds are spirits put in cheese to make 
it mouldy. 








Bibliographical. 

No doubt, any series of books dealing with “ English 
Men of Letters” ought to include a volume on Rovdert 
Browning. At the same time, it can scarcely be said that 
such a work is absolutely a desideratum at this moweat. 
It was only the other day that Mr. Arthur Waugh produced 
a concise and concentrated account of the poet, even more 
slender than the Life by Mr. William Sharp (1890), which 
in its turn was even more slender than the Life by Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr (1891). Then there is the Personalia of 
Mr. Gosse (1890), and the anecdotic details in Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s introduction to certain works of his namesake 
(1896-7); above all, there is the collection of Letters by 
Browning and his wife (1899). For the time being, we 
seem pretty well supplied with what may be called Browa- 
ing matter. What we really want is a comprehensive, 
systematic, clear, and readable estimate of Browning's 
poetry, and that we are taught to expect from Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. At present, I take it, the Nettleship volume 
(1890) has held the field against all comers hitherto. 

John Henry Newman is the subject of the latest of 
the little “ Westminster Biographies,” to which the authors 
append a modest bibliography of Newman memoirs, and 
so forth. Of course, they mention the Apologia, and the 
Letters, and the monographs by R. H. Hutton (1890), 
Fr. W. Newman (1891), and E. A. Abbott (1892); they 
also mention, very wisely, the reminiscences of the Oxford 
Movement by Dean Church and Mr. Mozley, and the Lives 
of Pusey, W. G. Ward, Wiseman, Manning, Keble, and so 
forth, in which Newman figures so largely. They might 
have mentioned the biographical sketch of Newman, 
written by Mr. H. J. Jennings, published in 1881, and re- 
printed in'1892; also, the Short Life by J. H. Fletcher 
(1890). Of all the monographs the most satisfactory, 
perhaps, is that by Hutton. Dr. Alexander Whyte, who 
has published this week an “appreciation” of Newman, 
is a Scots Presbyterian minister, of broader views than most 
of his colleagues. 

A notable feature of the new biography of Lowell by 
Mr. Scudder is the appendix, running to 27 pages, which 
embodies “-A List of the Writings of James Russell Lowell, 
arranged as nearly as maybe in order of publication.” This 
begins with 1837, and ends with last year, which witnessed 
the publication of three sets of verses in The Atlantic 
Monthly. The List, which particularises not only volumes 
but separately-published lyrics and essays, is longer, no 
doubt, than is required by the average English reader, or, 
indeed, by the ordinary English student of literature. Mr. 
Scudder’s work, however, was prepared in the first place 
for the American public, and, in any case, there is much in 
the List for which many English people will be grateful. 
It will be observed that the posthumous publications are 
quite numerous, including the Latest Literary Essays and 
Addresses (1892), The Old English Dramatists (1892), the 
Letters (1893), the Last Poems (1895), the Impressions of 
Spain (1899), two privately-printed brochures (1896-7), 
and various odds and ends in prose and verse. 

It is to be feared that the late Mr. F. W. Robinson had 
somewhat lost touch with the great bulk of the reading 
public for some years before his death. He belonged to 
the last generation of novel-writers, and did not quite 
adapt himself to the new conditions. Nevertheless, he 
produced between 1891 and 1898 eight stories of varying 
dimensions, his last being (I believe) All They Went 
Through, published in the last-named year. That Mr. 
Robinson had, however, still some popularity to boast of 
is seen in the fact that between 1890 and 1900 ten of his 
works came out in a new edition—A Very Strange Family 
and Slares of the Ring (1890), Jane Cameron ( Female Con- 
viet ), Female Life in Prison, and Prison Characters Drawn 
JSrom Life (1892), Grandmother's Money and No Church 
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(1897), Anne Judge / Spinster), The Bridge of Glass, and A 
Woman in the Dark (1900). Of such of these as are novels, 
(rrandmother’s Money, No Church,and Anne Judge ( Spinster /, 
seem to be those which have most vitality left in them. 

I believe I amcorrect in saying that Mr. Murray's new 
edition of Stanley's Life of Dr. Arnold is the first that has 
appeared—with his imprimatur—in one volume. An 
edition in two volumes was published by Mr. Murray in 
1881-2, and this has had to serve the public for twenty 
years. Ward and Lock, of course, have printed the book, 
but not in its copyright form. The Life was published 
originally in 1844, bet in 1881 Dean Stanley revised it, 
and it is that edition (the twelfth) which must be accepied 
as the standard and authoritative one, and which is now 
reprinted in handy and cheaper form by Mr. Murray. It 
includes, by the way, among its appendices, Matthew 
Arnold’s touching tribute to his father in “ Rugby Chapel,” 
also a brief bibliography of Dr. Arnold. 

The military: honours which accompanied the funeral of 
the late “ E. Livingston Prescott ” (Miss Spicer Jay) have 
probably brought her to the notice of many who knew little 
or nothing about her literary products. It is possible now- 
adays for an author to be greatly in vogue among one 
section of the population, and almost wholly unknown to 
the other sections. Miss Jay appears to have begun story- 
writing in 1895, when she published The Apotheosis of Mr. 
Tyransley. Her earliest military books, it would seem, 
were Scarlet and Steel: Modern Military Episodes and 
Rip’s Redemption : a Trooper's Story, both issued in 1897. 
In the following year came Red-coat Romances, Dearer than 
Honour, The Measure of a Man,and A Small, Small Child ; 
while to 1899 belong Helot and Hero: Sundry Developments 
of Love and War and Illusion: a Romance of Modern 
Egypt. This, when we add to it Mask and Martyr (1896), 
would seem to be a full list of Miss Jay’s publications. 

The remarks I made the other day in regard to the 
expiration of the copyright of A Tale of Two Cities do not, 
perhaps, apply so fully to the case of The Mill on the 
Floss. Of course, that story can now be obtained in a 
delightfully cheap, as well as handy, form in Messrs. Black- 
wood’s “ Warwick” edition of the Works; but there it is 
part of a series, with a “number” of its own; and many 
might like to buy it in a wholly separate form. There was 
a three-and-sixpenny edition four years ago, but nowadays 
the “ Man in the Street” clamours for his classics at four- 
pence-halfpenny. 

The promised biography of Charles Lever by Mr. 
Edmund Downey will beawaited with interest, and the more 
so as it is said that Mr. Downey has among his materials a 
good many of Lever’s letters. There is already in existence 
a Life of Lever by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, a revised edition 
of which was published by Ward and Lock in 1884 
and reprinted by Mr. Downey himself in 1896. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s performance struck me as rather dull, and .Mr. 
Downey should have little difficulty in improving upon it. 

With reference to some former remarks of mine anent 
the exclusion of Bulwer-Lytton from the various series of 
** Great Writers,” ‘“ Men of Letters,” and so forth, a 
correspondent tells me of a book published in 1879, 
entitled Great Novelists, and dealing with Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Lytton. Bulwer, nevertheless, has had very 
little attraction for the critical fraternity, and a really just 
and adequate estimate of him as a writer has yet to be 
produced. The same correspondent asks me if a lady de- 
scribed in arecent anthology as “‘ The Queen's Poetess,” is “a 
really celebrated writer.’’ I can only say that until I opened 
that book I had never met even with the lady’s name. 

A second correspondent, noting my exhortation to Mr. 
Lang to “verify his allusions,” inquires whether I have 
not misquoted the advice ascribed to Dr. Routh. My 
desire was merely to “ adapt” the Rev. Dr.’s phrase. 

Tre Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


A Great Minor Poet. 


The English Poems of Richard Crashaw. 
Introduction and Notes, by Edward Hutton. 
1s. 6d.) 


Edited, with 
(Methuen. 


Nor an inappropriate publication for the nearing Christ- 
mastide is this little edition of the poet who wrote the 


lovely song on the birth of Christ, Zn the Holy Nativity. 


Mr. Hutton, of course, cannot, and does not, claim any 
original honours as an editor. The way had been cleared 
for him, not only by Dr. Grosart’s bulky edition of the com- 
plete Crashaw, but by Mr. Tutin’s complete edition of the 
English Poems. Why, by the way, does Mr. Hutton adopt 
Mr. Tutin’s exact title, which cannot but lead to confusion, 
unfair to that gentleman, who has laboured so zealously to 
promote the love of Crashaw? The present edition is not 
quite complete, even with regard to the English poems. It 
omits some twelve pieces from the Tanner MSS., but it 
contains all that the lover of Crashaw really wants ; while 
its cheapness and neatness make it very handy and wel- 
come. 

With the exception we have noted, this tiny volume gives 
the reader all but Crashaw’s Latin poems, including even 
his translations. For, like Vaughan, and more even than 
Herbert, Crashaw's work is slender and exquisite. He is 4 
Minor Poet (name “ soiled with all ignoble use! ”)—one of 
those lesser iewels half-obscured in the opulent English 
crown of poets; his name scarce uttered but with an 
ignorant jeer before the day of Coleridge, who affirmed that 
the Hymn to St. Teresa in some strange way inspired 
Christabel. One can half understand it, for Crashaw is an 
artist to the finger-tips, one of the forerunners of that elabe- 
rate modern art which diversely blossoms in Shelley and 
Coleridge, as Vaughan intimates Wordsworth. Had he but 
possessed the control of his own gift, indeed, no minor rank 
would have been his ; for his great moments are unsurpass- 
able in their kind. So rare an artist, he was also an un- 
steady artist, of the most capricious taste. Much should be 
pardoned to one who was an experimenter, trying paths 
new in English lyric verse, and who died comparatively 
young (Mr. Hutton, by the way, does not mention the date 
of his death in the introduction). His sins are virtues 
which have overshot their mark. He is a wonderful 
virtuoso, who will follow the most thrilling feat with a 
flourish of unpardonable eccentricity. Yet the comparison 
is unjust, in so far as it implies the desire to astonish and 
display. His passion is rather for close felicity of expres- 
sion. But his sins are subtly different from those of the 
modern virtuosos in language. They, at their best, leave 
you surprised and admiring rather than thrilled: you feel 
they lay their imagery cold on the anvil, with whatever 
mastery they beat it ovt. But when Crashaw’s shaping is 
mest perverse, the metal, it is plain, came red from the 
forge. His fervour and sincerity are never doubtful 
when his taste is more than doubtful. And always he 
is the artist in purpose, though his execution for whole 
passages may fail. You are moved by something of the 
same feeling as in the childlike quaintnesses of a Pre- 
Raphaelite painter. Perhaps there are analogies between 
Crashaw and Botticelli. 

His most wcnderful feats with language ure in “-Music’s 
Ducl.” They are too wonderful, even when they succeed ; 
too ccnscious in the closeness of their felicity. The nightin- 
gale 

Folds in waved notes with a trembling bill 
The pliant series of her slippery cong. 


The second line moves with the undylant pliancy of chain- 
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mail in sunlight ; the phrasing is miraculously complete. 
And again: 


Trails her plain ditty in one long-spun note 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat, 
A clear unwrinkled song. 


The last words are beautiful. Yet you feel that a little of 
this will go far. It never ceases, and at last becomes too 
glutinous a sweetness for the most luxurious palate. To 
see Crashaw’s art in a less elaborate mood, however, we 
need not mutilate by quotation the justly famous “ Wishes 
to a Supposed Mistress.” It will suffice to quote part of the 
lines “ On the Death of a Gentleman ” : 


Now, though the blow that catched him hence 
Stopped the mouth of Eloquence ; 
” * * * * * 
Yet if at least she not denies 
The sad language of our eyes, 
We are contented ; for than this 
Language none more fluent is. 
Nothing speaks our grief so well 
As to speak nothing. Come then, tell 
Thy mind in tears, whoe’er thow be 
That ow’st a name to misery : 
Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues, 
And there be words not made with lungs, 
Sententious showers, O, let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical. 
Here’s a theme will drink th’ expense 
Of all thy watery eloquence ; 
Weep, then, only be exprest 
Thus much: He's dead ; and weep the rest. 


A more exquisite phrasing, a more delicate poise of line and 
couplet, a more adroit yet reticent use of “turn” (as Dry- 
den calls the changes rung upon a word or group of words, 
like the “turn” upon a note or group of notes in music-, 
a defter point and sententiovs sweetness of poetry, could 
not well be. The versification is as exquisite in its accom- 
plishment as the expression. Crashaw is one of the few 
masters of the octosyllabic couplet—a so-called “ easy ” 
metre, which a mere handful of poets has written finely, 
though anyone can write it mediocrely. In the art of fine 
compliment (of which the epitaph is usually a grave form) 
Crashaw is supreme, along with Dryden and a small num- 
ber of others—including Donne at his best. The seven- 
teenth century in general had the art of it, as of everything 
courtly and magnificent in gentlemanliness. The epitaph 
on Mr. John Ashton, from which Pope borrowed, is another 
exumple. And of his exauisite miniature. gift, “ Love's 
Horoscope” is an erotic example only inferior to the 
“ Wishes to a Supposed Mistress.” 

But, of course, the supreme Crashaw is in those ardorous 
and sensuous religious poems into which he put all his 
strength—and weakness. There his most extraordinary 
conceits jostle the most triumphant imagery. And they are 
both of the one texture—the conceits are the images gone 
wrong, the images the conceits come right: while the lyric 
fervour is as sincere in the one case as in the other. Yet 
the “ Nativity” hymn, to a sympathetic taste, is perhaps 
fine throughout. For once there are no intrusive absurdi- 
ties. What shall one not auote from the ecstatic outburst : 


It was Thy day, Sweet, and did rise, 
Not from the East, but from Thine eyes! 


It is an ecologue between two of the Shepherds, with a 
chorus of the rest—a felicitous scheme : 


I saw the curled drops, soft and slow, 
Come hovering o’er the place’s head ; 
Offering their whitest sheets of snow 
To furnish the fair Infant’s bed : 
“Forbear,” said I; “be not too bold, 
Your fleece is white, but ’tis too cold.” 































































I saw the obsequious seraphim 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 
For well they now can spare their wing, 
Since Heaven itself lies here below. 
“Well done,” said I; but are you sure 
Your down so warm will pass for pure?” 


No, no, your King’s not yet to seek 
Where to repose His royal head ; 

See, see, how soon, his new-bloom’d cheek 
*Twixt Mother's breasts is gone to bed. 
“Sweet choice,” said we, “no way but so 

Not to lie cold, yet sleep in snow.” 


We saw Thee in Thy balmy nest, 
Bright dawn of our eternal day! 
We saw Thine eyes break from their Kast, 
And chase the trembling shades away. 
We saw Thee, and we blest the sight, 
We saw Thee by Thine Own sweet light. 


It isa triumphant poem. Still more triumphant is the con- 
clusion of the “ Flaming Heart ”—too well known to quote ; 
while the “ Hymn to St. Teresa” is an acknowledged mas- 
terpiece : 

She never undertook to know 

What Death with Love should have to do ; 

Nor has she e’er yet understood 

Why to show love, she should shed blood, 

Yet though she cannot tell you why, 

She can Iove, and she can die. 


All his own are those sudden tender apostrophes, a kind of 
divine familiarity which take one by the heart in this, as in 
other poems : 


Farewell house, and farewell home! 
She’s for the Moors and martyrdom. 
Sweet, not so fast! 


Not his the fragrant common-sense of Herbert, nor the 
penetrating remoteness of Vaughan’s secret magic. But a 
luxuriant and flaming fancy, with a loving dexterity of 
expression, take one by a continual surprise. Even in his 
most fantastic poem, “ The Weeper,” you have such things 
as this: 
Sadness all the while 
She sits in such a throne as this, 
Can do nought but smile, 
Nor believes she Sadness is: 
Gladness itself would be more glad, 
To be made so sweetly sad. 


A. poet whose very imperfections have the breath of life, 
the recognition of him steadily grows ; and this volume will 
bring him from the library to the coat-pocket. 


A Wonderful Century. 


Life and Letters in the Fourth Century. By Terrot Reave- 

ley Glover, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 10s.) 
In spite of the late Professor Freeman, the distinction be- 
tween ancient and modern history persists. The current 
classical education stops abruptly with the last satire of 
Juvenal, before Christianity had become visible in litera- 
ture. For the teacher of classics is apt to look to lan- 
guage rather than life, and in regard to the reading of his- 
torians and philosophers of the fourth century holds—as 
the Bishop said of the New Testament—that it is “very 
bad for your Greek.” Consequently, to most men of good 
education, as it is called, the crucial centuries in the history 
of the Western world are a blank. ‘If they are curious they 
read Gibbon. But Gibbon’s magnificent. sweep is too vast 
for the picking up of minute personal details, and from 
his pages one gets essential outlines and broad effects rather 
than intimate insight. In this’ volume Mr. Glover has 
taken the opposite course, and supplements such works as 
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those of Gibbon and Milman by a series of sketches of the 
most prominent characters during one particular century— 
emperors, historians, poets, theologians, and women—for 
women had a large share in making the pilgrimage fashion- 
able. Moreover, he has chosen a century of extraordinary 
and little-exploited interest—the century which comprised, 
with a margin of allowance, the life of Constantine, the 
Council of Niczea, the consecration of Constantinople, the 
Pagan revival of Julian, the bishopric of Augustine, and 
the capture of Rome by Alaric. Never, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of the world was a century of such spiritual import, 
for the nineteenth century was one of material rather than 
of moral significance. In this century we see Christianity 
surviving with ease the last great persecution of -the 
Church, rising with strange quietude from the humble to 
the seats of the mighty, conquering the abodes of learning, 
and rising to the throne of the Czsars. And what is still 
more remarkable is the existence, in reasonable concord, 
side by side, of the Pagan philosophies and ideals and the 
Christian faith ; the mutual toleration, which contrasts so 
strangely with the fury of the Reformation ; the Christian 
endeavour to bring Plato, Virgil, and the rest as witnesses 
of the new religion, the Pagan willingness to admit Christ 
into the Pantheon.. It was a wonderful century, and one 
may speculate curiously on what would have happened had 
not the barbaric invasions turned men’s minds from specu- 
lation to action, and brought a new force, which threw the 
world into the crucible once more. But by the time the 
full shock of those invasions was felt the new religion had 
fastened its spell. Thus Mr. Glover sums the situation : 


It is hard to form a completely unprejudiced judg- 
ment, but the conclusion is forced upon me when I sur- 
vey the fourth century, its interests and its energies, 
that the Church had absorbed all that was then vital in 
the civilised world. It had not assimilated all of the 
beauty and wisdom of the great Classical period, for 
much of them was lost to that age and was not to be 
recovered for centuries. The Church of that day had her 
weaknesses, she made grave mistakes, and she was not 
without sins that bore bitter fruit ; but she rose superior 
to all the world around her, and to whatever sphere of 
work and thought we turn—literature, philosophy, ad- 
ministration—we find her marked off from all her en- 
vironment by one characteristic it had not and she had— 
life and the promise of life. 


Mr. Glover selects his types with judgment, and sketches 
them with admirable lucidity, and with sufficient references 
to contemporary authorities to enable one to check his pre- 
mises if one does not invariably agree with his conclusions. 
He begins with Ammianus, that extraordinary man, the 
friend and admirer of Julian named the Apostate, who saw 
war, rapine and murder, and wrote history as a war cor- 
respondent, with none of the Roman jingoism of Livy, but 
a frankly human sympathy for human life, whether dating 
from Syria or elsewhere. And here we may find the effect 
of the mingling of the streams of Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, the widened area of the Roman citizenship, and 
the universal brotherhood of Christ. It is not easy to tell 
which of these influences produced in Ammianus the reflex 
action of sympathy with the Syrian child who began life 
as a captive. But Ammianus supplies a typical instance 
of the genial toleration of the age which saw Constantius 
try in vain to convert the warring sects of Christianity to 
a single belief. Constantius had reached that stage of 
statesmanship which induced the youthful Gladstone to 
write his essay on Church and State. _ And Ammianus 
might have anticipated Macaulay in laughing both efforts 
out of court. 

But the most fascinating figure of the century is Julian. 
He was net an Apostate, for he was never a Christian but by 
compulsion ; and the “ Vicisti Galilee” myth is but an 
epigram fitted by posterity, and admirably fitted, since 
Julian was a foredoomed failure. His attempt to galvanise 
the Pagan ideal into new life failed for lack of material. 
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His Paganism may be compared with that of the Presby- 
terian boy who is kept too closely at the Shorter Cate- 
chism. In his boyhood he knew no Christians who were 
not murderers, libertines, or gloomy kill-joys. A 
Christian Emperor slew his brother: a Christian Emperor 
called him from his studies at Athens to take command 
against the Germans in Gaul. He loathed the task, but 
he accomplished it; and Mr. Glover’s modesty somewhat 
spoils his otherwise masterly sketch of Julian’s career. His 
ignorance of military matters forbids a criticism of Julian’s 
five years of successful campaigning in Gaul. Such 
modesty of ignorance is seldom apparent in these days. 
But one would welcome some enlightening account of this 
feat of a youth in his twenties, who died in the earliest 
thirties, leaving behind an undying reputation for the 
things of the spirit. For that reputation was gained, with 
posterity at least, during his two years’ fling as sole Em- 
peror. His temperament was religious through and 
through, and had he been given any real knowledge of the 
Christian spirit he might have fallen into the line of for- 
gotten Emperors. As it was, his knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the Christian documents was about on a level with 
that of Tom Paine and Mr. Bradlaugh (for the fourth cen- 
tury already asked what language the Serpent talked to 
Eve!). Yet he was enthusiastically moral, himself pure, 
and sternly adverse to wine-shops and erotic literature. 
Was there ever a more pathetically futile attempt than 
Julian’s idea of a sort of Pagan Church—a Holy Catholic 
Hellenism—in which Neo-Platonism was leavened by the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the old gods were given newly- 
furbished faces?) Even Judaism was worked into the “ my 
religion” of the reactionary Emperor. But he died before 
he was half-way through his fourth decade. And apart 
from that, where was the sanction, where the reward, of 
his system? No syndicate of Platos could buy up Christ 
from a clown. And Christianity had found in the next 
world the lever to move the present one—which Archi- 
medes had missed. 

Julian was not quite the hysterical weakling that Mr. 
Glover presents. Surely his Gallic success is against that 
assumption. But he was a mystic—a disciple to the core, 
who might to-day be a Christian Scientist or a Theosophist 
—-and a disciple who for a year or two was master of the 
world. We have taken him and his historian as typical of 
the Paganism which was being unconsciously undermined 
by Christianity. Mr. Glover gives fourteen such sketches. 
And, taken together, they give a wonderful picture of a 
wonderful age. 


The Enthusiast as Biographer. 


Barry Sullivan. By Robert M. Sillard. (Unwin. 21s. 


net.) 


Tus is the work ef an enthusiast. Mr. Sillard dates his 
preface from Dublin, and it is permissible to suspect that 
it is for Barry Sullivan the Irishman, as well as for Barry 
Sullivan the actor, that our author finds his admiration 
stirred. How else can we account for these two volumes, 
running altogether to 532 pages? “The English-speaking 
world,” says Mr. Sillard of his hero, “ pronounced him the 
most illustrious Shakespearean actor of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century.” Indeed! When and where did 
“the English-speaking world” make this remarkable pro- 
nouncement? That in his best and even in his latest 
days Sullivan had multitudinous admirers, may at once be 
admitted. . For thirty years or so he was the idol of the 
“circle,” pit, and gallery, not only in London and the 
provinces, but in America and the Colonies. And he found 
many journalists to praise him. His first appearance in, 
London was made in 1852, in his thirty-first year. He 
opened as Hamlet, and was seen in the same year as Alfred 
Evelyn in “Money.” In 1853 came his Claude Melnotte, 
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his Master Walter, and his Othello. In 1855 he played 
Jaques, the Stranger, and Petruchio, and 1856 brought 
with it his Benedick. Four years later he essayed Riche- 
lieu, Macbeth, Richard III. In 1866 he enacted Faulcon- 
bridge, in 1868 Shylock and Charles Surface, and in 1869 
Beverley and Matthew Elmore. He was in London again 
in 1876 and in 1879. In all these parts he was com- 
mended, but the standard of critical opinion in the metro- 
politan Press between 1852 and 1879 was not high. Sulli- 
van was for a time a Triton among the minnows of “ lead- 
ing men” ; Phelps was for that period his only competitor. 
He was destined to pale his intellectual (they were not 
wholly ineffectual) fires before the superior brilliancy of 
Irving’s. He was, in a sense, the flower and fruit of the 
old school. He had a good presence and a good voice, and 
used both to excellent effect. He was always distinct—a 
very great matter—always careful, always correct. Of 
inspiration he had none. His Shakespearean emendations 
were mostly absurd. He did not bewilder his audiences 
with subtlety, or even with special intelligence. He 
followed the traditions, and did so well. 

He was unlucky, perhaps, in “flourishing” at an 


epoch when ‘there was practically no contemporary 
drama. The new plays in which he figured in 
London included “A Woman's Heart,’ “Not so 


Bad as we Seem,” “ Elopements in High Life,” “ The Cruel 
Kindness,” ‘“ Presented at Court,” Spicer’s “ Alcestes,” 
Saunders’s “ Love’s Martyrdom,” “Wife and No Wife,” 
and Fitzball’s “ Nitocris,” not one of which is in the 
current repertory. A chance for him arrived when he 
became the original Valence in “ Colombe’s Birthday,” but 
it was an opportunity of which he could not fully avail 
himself. His interpretation did not satisfy the best judges. 
He had, however, his reward in the plaudits of the un- 
sophisticated, and he was mostly loudly saluted where the 
audiences had an Irish element. On the whole, he did 
a very good work, for he kept the banner of Shakespeare, 
and the “ legitimate ” flying during years when there were 
few to raise it. He was the last of the old school, and 
prepared the way for the new one. Virtually, his career 
in London ended in 1869. Irving’s may be said to have 
begun in 1870. As a manager Sullivan was not a success, 
nor in his productions at the Holborn Theatre in 1869 did 
he make any attempt at scenic thoroughness or display. 
He was a “star” actor pure and simple, and latterly did 
not condescend to conduct rehearsals when on tour, Mr. 
Sillard would have proved a truer friend to his hero had 
he compressed his two volumes into one. The biography is 
too full of padding. Mr. Sillard certainly entitles it Barry 
Sullivan and His Contemporaries, but the contemporaries 
might very well have been left alone. As it is, the author's 
digressions are too numerous and too long. The memoir 
is a monument of industry as well as of devotion, but it is 
not impeccable, alas! either in grammar or in statement. 
It has no literary value whatever. It has not even an 
index, the absence of which is by no means atoned for by 
the tables of “contents.” Mr. Sillard shovld not have 
snoiled his ship for the sake of the extra pennyworth 
of tar. 


The Quiet Man as Autobiographer. 


Haud Immemor: Reminiscences of Legal and Social Life in 
Fdinburgh and London, 1850-1900. By Charles 
Stewart. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 


Txousanps of men go to and fro in the streets of London 
every day who, to use Mr. Stewart's expression, have 
gone through life in medio tutissimus, without adven- 
ture, without the sort of distinction which brings notoriety, 
and yet with distinguished connections and memories of 
great interest. They have stories to tell worth hearing ; 
tiey have wisdom of their own and of others worth heed- 
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ing; and the atmosphere of their lives has been pure and 
bracing. Give to one of these an easy pen, and you are 
a to gain a book of much interest—such a book as 
this. 

Mr. Stewart was born in London in the thirties of last 
century, and there are many still living—Mr. Henry James 
is one—who venerate the memory of his mother, Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart. Her company was sought by men like 
Disraeli, Thackeray, Dickens, Landseer, Millais, and earlier 
still by Count d'Orsay, Lady Blessington, and Leigh Hunt. 
We shall not dwell, however, on Mr. Stewart's pedigree or 
ancestral history. One of his links with the past, how- 
ever, deserves mention. He tells us that his grandfather 
was not only present at the battle of Culloden in 
‘45, but used to tell of his having sat on the knee 
of an old man named James Taylor who had seen 


Charles I. passing down Whitehall. At his uncle's 
house in Dumfriesshire, whither he often went as 


a boy, Thomas Carlyle was a frequent caller, and Mr. 
Stewart's reminiscences of the Sage are interesting. One 
of these dates back only to the last days of Carlyle’s 
life, and it is rather remarkable. Froude one day told Mr. 
Stewart : “ I saw Carlyle this morning, and he said to me, 
‘Froude, I have just been reading an old book, a book that 
I read very often long ago, but not lately. I thought I 
would go back to it and see what I thought of it now, and 
I may tell you that I am greatly disappointed with it. You 
ask, what is the book? It is the Bible.’ What Car- 
lyle meant is not recorded, and the reader may either adopt 
Mr. Stewart's interpretation (p. 19), or find his own. In 
London the boy heard other good talk. One of his father’s 
guests was Henry Thomas Buckle, who would sometimes 
discourse for twenty minutes at the dinner-table. 


His thoughts an] conversation were always on a high 
level, and I recollect a saying of his which not only greatly 
impressed me at the time, but which L have ever since 
cherished as a test of the mental calibre of friends and 
acquaintances. Buckle said, in his dogmatic way: “Men 
and women range themselves into three classes or orders 
of intelligence ; you can tell the lowest class by their 
habit of always talking about persons, the next by the 
fact that their habit is always to converse about things, 
the highest by their preference for the discussion of 
ideas.” 

In his Edinbuvrgh chapters Mr. Stewart recalls the figures 
prominent in the Scottish Bar forty years ago. It was 
abundantly worth while to sketch the portrait of the 
homely and tempestuous Lord Deas, the kindly and 
humorous Lord Ardmillan, the easily shocked Lord Cowan, 
and to put on record a few characteristic scenes in the 
Covrts over which they presided. Once Mr. Stewart 
assisted, as junior counsel tor the Crown, in prosecuting a 
prisoner for the crime of prison-breaking. He was a highly 
educated man, and had corrupted a warder. A curious 
scene took place when Lord Justice-Clerk Inglis, after 
remarking that this was the worst part of his offence, 
declared that he must pass a severe sentence : 

The man leant eagerly forward, and, motioning his 
counsel to sit down, said, in a lofty and impassioned 
tone: “ My Lord, I take a ditferent view. Is there any 
man, guilty or innocent, of pure life like your Lordship’s, 
or a debased Life like mine, who would not have done as 
I did if he had the need and opportunity? TI found the 
warder corruptible,-and I corrupted hjm ; the doors were 
held open to me, and I had only to walk through them to 
be free. Is there any man who would not do the like?” 
The ‘scene was-an impressive one. The prisoner, of 
course, got his added months of. imprisonment; but I 
think there were few in Court who had not a latent doubt 
whether in logic and in the moral sense the criminal in 
the dock had not mastered the judge upon the Bench. 
Inglis told me afterwards that even if it had been seem!y 
for him to argue the point with the prisoner, he would 
have found himself rather at a Joss to reply to him. 
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The following picture of Tennyson has little of the un- 
expected, but its confirmation of other portraits is rather 
piquant : 


With Alfred Tennyson in his latter years I had rather 
frequent opportunities of meeting, both in London and at 
his country home. Personal intimacy with great authors 
is a dangerous experiment, and especially with great 
poets, for their imaginative writings have stimulated 
one’s ideas about their personality till one foolishly half 
expects to find their genius displaying itself in every word 
and action of their daily life. Tennyson fulfilled such an 
unreasonable ideal perhaps as well as any man could ; 
for his personal appearance, with which everyone is 
familiar, was, of course, magnificent, and his manners 
and habits of life were dignified, it a little poetically 
eccentric. But the adulation which he received among 
his family and friends was somewhat satiating. I have 
seen Mrs. Greville, a woman herself of the most brilliant 
talent, actually prostrate herself on the floor before him, 
just as I have seen ladies of rank and talent literally 
sitting at the feet of Sir Henry Irving. Tennyson would 
have been more than humen if he had resisted the effect 
of this hero-worship. A little niece of mine was one day 
standing beside his chair; he lifted her up and placed 
her on his knee for half a minute, and then he put her 
down, saying, “ Now you can say you have sat on Tenny- 
son’s knee.” It was kindly meant, but there was a self- 
consciousness in the word end in the act which was not 
infrequently to be observed in the poet. 


Mr. Stewart describes himself as “an obscure man, who 
has no wish to be otherwise than obscure.” We like his 
book all the better because, however much it is a denial of 
the letter of his statement, it never departs from its spirit. 


Annals of a Great Club. 
By Alexander 


The Oriental Club and Hanover Square. 
F. Baillie. (Longmans. 25s. net.) 


OvrwakrbLy this is a noble volume. Inwardly it is, besides 
a history of the Oriental Club, a mine of curious informa- 
tion about the development of the West End of London, 
Anglo-Indian life, the originals of some of Thackeray's 
characters, and the art of losing money in Club manage- 
ment, even to the tune of £75 a year en the single item 
of mutton chops. We should be inclined to accuse Mr. 
Baillie of casting too wide a net if he did not cast it to such 
excellent purpose. His sketch of “ Our Square” includes 
a great deal of matter outside of its area: even a disquisi- 
tion on that old topic, the exact site of Tyburn gallows ; 
but here, as everywhere, the information is well collected 
and clearly and entertainingly set forth. 

The Oriental Club was founded in 1824, the year 
in which the first pile of new London Bridge was 
driven, the first stone of the General Pest Office was laid, 
the National Gallery was opened to the public, and Byron 
died at Missolonghi. It was designed to meet the needs of 
the ever-growing numbers of returned Indian officers, and 
it was such an ofticer—no less a personage than Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B.—who brought the scheme 
to a head. He was a mighty talker before the Lord, and 
it may be that he wished, in part, to organise an audience, 
tit though few. Canning entitled him “ Bahauder Jaw,” 
and there is a story of his relating at Lord Wellesley’s 
table, as a notable fact, that he and three of his brothers 
had once met together in India. “Impossible, Malcolm ; 
quite impossible!” said the Governor-General. Malcolm 
persisted. “No, no,” said Lord Wellesley, “if four Mal- 
colms had met we should have heard the noise all over 
India.” The original quarters of the club were in Lower 
Grosvenor Street, but the migration to Hanover Square 
took place in 1826. The premises would now seem small for 
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600 members. But as Mr. Baillie explains: “ Before the in- 
troduction of smoking on a general scale the members would 
scatter all over the house, and probably in every room find 
a snuff-box if they had omitted fo bring one with them.” 
One of the Committee’s first cares was to erect a horse- 
block outside the entrance in Tenterden Street, and soon 
it was an ordinary thing for ten or a dozen ‘ well-groomed 
cobs and thoroughbreds’ to be seen in processional exer- 
cise round the Square, while their owners took their ease 
within in all the glory of Hessian boots, high-rolled collars, 
brass buttons, and hats of real beaver. Picturing these 
clubmen of the twenties, Mr. Baillie says: “ They jingle 
their spurs, they strike their boots with their hand-canes, 
they take snuff, and call for beer, and they swear, ah! how 
they do swear. I have just a faint recollection of two 
brothers, both of them Colonels in the Company’s service, 
and both of them members of the Club. They were not only 
on very friendly terms, but between them there was a real 
affection; and yet they never met, never saluted one 
another, without a strong expletive—not to say a curse— 
upon weir lips. It meant absolutely nothing, but they 
followed what had been the fashion in the days of the 
Regency and of George IV.” 

To Thackeray the Oriental Club was a nest of character 
studies. Mr. Baillie points ovt as a nice point in the 
chronology of Vanity Fair that Mr. Joseph Sedley, on his 
first return to Evrope when the century was in his teens, 
“ drove his horses in the Park ; he dined at the fashionable 
taverns (for the Oriental Club was not as yet invented) ; 
he frequented the theatres, and so on; ” but when the Col- 
lector came home in 1827 “ his very first point, of course, 
was to become a member of the Oriental Club, where he 
spent his mornings in the company of his brother Indians, 
where he dined, or whence he brought home men to dine.” 
It is certain that Maijor-General.Charles Montauban Car- 
michael, Major Henry Carmichael-Smyth, and nearly all 
the other reputed originals of Colonel Thomas Newcome, 
C.B., were members of the Oriental Club. Mr. Baillie 
prints a letter he has received recently frem Mr. David 
Freemantle Carmichael, nephew of the two officers named, 
stating: “When Zhe Vewcomes were coming out I said to 
Thackeray, ‘I see where you got your Colonel.’ ‘To be 
sure you would,’ he replied, ‘only I had to angelicise the 
old boys a little.” Topographical and biographical details 
of singular interest abound in Mr. Baillie’s pages, which 
will appeal to many students of London social life who 
have no personal connection with the prosperous and exclu- 
sive Club in Tenterden Street. The portraits and topo- 
graphical views add greatly to the interest of the work. 





To What End ? 


The Thrush: A Book of Original Poems. 
shall.) 


(Simpkin, Mar- 


Tue garden of literature is overgrown with the weed of 
the amateur. As an occasional product, he is not unwel- 
come ; it would be a surly keeper of the literary grounds 
(to change the metaphor) who would warn him off alto- 
gether. Your amateur of parts has often done better 
work than your dull professional—nay, than many pro- 
fessionals not dull. He has sometimes been a man of 
genius. But amateurs‘in battalions, in armies, in hosts, 
settling on the land like locusts, and consuming the green 
leaf of literature! The amatevr novelist, of course, forms 
the main body of the invasion ; but next to these comes the 
monstrous regiment of amateur poets. They mainly help 
to discredit the already discredited name of poet. In 
all ages clever men have written verses, without conceiting 
themselves poets; it was thought a graceful accomplish- 
ment, improving’ even a prose-writer’s command of lan- 
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guage, and giving an added touch to the cultivation of a 
gentleman. Quite rightly. Nowadays, with “diffused 
education ”—of sorts, everyone can write verses—of sorts. 
But we should hesitate to say that the verses they write 
yield an added cultivation—of any sorts. Formerly, 
though most clever and cultivated men wrote verses, only 
a fool or a poet published them. But the day is fast 
nearing when only a poet will not publish them. It will be 
the one distinction left him. His “sugared sonnets” he 
will hand about in MS. to the “ private iriends ” and friends 
of the Muses (a narrow remainder) who solely and really 
want them. 

Raleigh and Sidney were amateurs—immortal amateurs. 
But Raleigh did not think of coilecting his Occasional 
Poems in a neat little esthetic volume, and we doubt 
whether Sidney’s poems were collected during his life. 
Certainly they had no obliging periodical which would 
house their stray effusions, and send them forth collected 
in a neat yearly or quarterly volume. Such, for example, 
as the volume of 7'he Thrush, which has prompted these 
remarks. It is the latest development of the amateur 
poet that he should have a whole periodical devoted mainly 
to himself, and the providing for him of a circle of ad- 
mirers. It does not induce consolatory thoughts. For 
the periodical, after all, is simply a middleman ; it brings 
supply into touch with demand. We must suppose, there- 
fore, that there is a public, however limited, which delights 
to read verse mediocre and feebly derivative. For it is 
the characteristic of this verse that, while it reflects the 
fashion of the time, it is not marked even in its derivation. 
You can seldom say: “It is from this or that poet.” It is 
a kind of featureless abstraction from many modern poets ;) 
the reduction of all to the lowest common denominator (to 
adapt the image of an Irish speaker). Some poets who are 
more than amateurs, a few even of varying eminence, have 
graced the periodical by their presence, giving it a show of 
distinction which seems to us no less unfortunate than mis- 
leading. Their credentials are carefully proclaimed in the 
“Contents,” as are those of all who have any credentials 
(that is, published volumes) to their names. For a writer 
may have published books, yet be essentially an amateur. 
But even those who are honourably known seem apt to 
be depressed by the company into which they have strayed. 
Mr. Henley, Dr, Garnett, the author of “ Father O’F lynn,” 
are dispirited and dispiriting. Miss Nora Hopper and Mr. 
Norman Gale maintain something of their level; while 
one lady who must be considered, perhaps, an amateur, 
Lady Margaret Sackville, contributes one of the best poems 
in the book, Themistocles. But for the most part it is a 
dreary swamp of mediocrity, seldom relieved even by ab- 
surdity. The writers are far too unadventurous for that. 
They know what good literary manners are, and copy them 
with a fatal drawing-room evenness of respectability. Here 
is a strictly average specimen of this strictly average 
versc—T'olstoy, by Mr. Tindall-Atkinson : ; 

The voice cf one who cries upon the shore 
Across an ever-widening human sea, 

Whose waves are wistful faces: manfully 
Cries a new teaching, urging evermore 

A love of man to man unthought before, 

A pride of life, a pride of poverty, 

A claim to follow nature’s liberty 

And cast behind the slavery of yore. 

The hand of one who ’mid the marching years 
A flag of faith in proud unfurling flings 
About a weary people, till with breath 

New stirring ‘neath the shadows of old fears, 
They see a fair young hope with outstretched wings, 
A spirit rising from the dust of death. 


It would be simply tedious to quote further verse where 
careful uninspired utterance meets conscientious unin- 
spired- thought. This, in little, is the volume at large. 
The few better poems we have spoken of are nowise typical, 
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and therefore we do not quote them as specimens of the 
book ; while their authors may be better studied in their 
own books. And the whole question is: “Why?” What 
elevation of public taste can be accomplished by loosing on 
it this periodical wave of mediocrity? What authors here 
find utterance who have not found their own utterance ; 
or, not having found it, had not better been silent? To 
love no poetry is merely a loss ; to love poetry like this, an 
evil, 





Other New Books. 


By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
(Lane. 1s.) 


Every artist, whether of the active or passive type, must 
feel that hymn-tunes and Christmas cards in England are 
constantly vulgar. Themes which in other countries have 
given, and give, creative genius its first inspiration seem 
here especially reserved for the illiterate composer and the 
anonymous scribbler of mean verses for intolerable designs. 
Many a mind—naturally religious in a mystic sense—has 
been driven to an aversion for all ecclesiastical ceremonies 
by an early confusion of the praise of God with the 
hideous drone of a popular “ church melody.” The music 
halls would reject the base and tedious whines which are 
considered entirely appropriate for the Church. So it is with 
Christmas greetings, which are mostly quite ignominious 
or insipid. With satisfaction, then, we notice that Mr. 
John Lane has published a small shilling edition—in 
charming style — of Christmas at the Mermaid, by 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. This cantata, which for 
breadth, as Mr. Swinburne has said, is the biggest 
thing that has been written for many years, has so much 
variety that it should interest every class of reader. For 
those who like a bold narrative there is David Gwynn’s 
Story of the Golden Skeleton: for patriots, there is 
Raleigh's impetuous rhetoric: the temporarily dis- 
heartened may read Ben Jonson's encouragement : 


Christmas at the Mermaid. 
Flamus of Parnassus XI. 


The bard whose song the Thebans might not follow, 
Because he sang of more than Theban things, 
Was he whose music, struck from Nature's strings, 

Builded the walls of Ilion—great Apollo ! 


Others, who prefer gentler thoughts at this season of 
the year, will find the delicate, beautiful sketch, by 
“Shakespeare's friend” of the poet’s home and early 
courtship : 


Walking beneath the trees, where drops of rain, 
Wove crowns of sunlit opal to decoy 

Young love from home; and one, the happy boy, 
Knew all the thoughts of birds in every strain— 
Knew why the cushat breaks his fond refrain 

By sudden silence, “lest his plaint should cloy "— 
Knew when the skylark’s changing note of joy 
Saith, ‘* Now will I return to earth again "— 
Knew every warning of the blackbird’s shriek, 
And every promise of his joyful song— 

Knew what the magpie’s chuckle fain would sye ik ; 
And, when a silent cuckoo flew along, 

Bearing an egg in her felonious beak, 

Knew every nest threatened with grievous wrong. 





Translated from the Italian of Adolfo 
an Introduction by Alice Meynell. 
31s. 6d.) 


Tue object of Signor Venturi’s book, here translated, is to 
tell the story of the Virgin's life and death, as portrayed by 
the great painters and sculptors of Christendom. - It is, in 
fact, a kind of pictorial life of the Madonna, the “ illustra- 
tions” provided by Giotto, Raphael, and their kin. Over 


The Madonna. 
Venturi, with 
(Burns & Oates. 
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five hundred of them have been drawn upon to furnish the 
pictures in this volume. It is a deeply interesting collec- 
tion of reproductions. The text is minute and learned, 
and the massing of reference and description managed with 
much skill. The book has, further, the advantage of an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Meynell, to which many will turn with 
more avidity than is usually excited by Introductions. — It 
cannot be said to show Mrs. Meynell at her finest, nor would 
it be fair to expect “the flower of the mind” in such a 
performance. But something worth saying and well said 
will be found here, as in her least work : 


There is no more wonderful unanimity. than 
this which made the young Woman and the young Child 
paramount so long. Mankind has counted its 
sufferings from wars of religion, its terrors from super- 
stitions. But who shall number the mercies, the par- 
dons, the generosities, brought to pass by the sight of 
Mother and Child, presented to the eyes of onlookers 
throughout the bookless ages? There is no other 
group, assuredly, that has so made for chivalry. 


The book, however, is itself wine that needs no bush. 


With Other Stories and Studies in Verse. 
(Smith, Elder.) 


For the “scene” in dramatic form which gives its name 
(Ghost-Bereft) to Miss Jane Barlow's latest collection of 
verse we do not care much. One Widow Brennan is made 
to talk blank verse of a kind not usual, we fancy, even 
with Irish readers ; and the incongruity is accentuated by 
the realistic touches of dialect and so forth. It is perilous 
to follow Mr. Yeats and Zhe Land of Heart's Delight with- 
out a like art and power. Miss Barlow, in fact, is best in 
frank dialect-sketches, and worst when she endeavours 
after literate poetry. TZ'erence Macran shows her happier 
style : 


Ghost-Bereft. 
By Jane Barlow. 


It’s herself is the great little rogue. But I waited for 


‘fraid comin’ out, - 
Left alone be herself wid the childher all bawlin’ and 


bangin’ about, é st ; 
She'd be scared. Not that Katty's too a‘sily frighted, 


the sorra a bit: ; ; 

There’s most nothin’ she puts me in mind of so much as 
a wee blue-capped tit, ; ; wy 

That hops undher your feet lettin’ on it consaits it’s no 


littler than you, 
And’ll fluff itself out like an aigle at a thrush that could 


snap it in two. 
That is excellent. But even so good a sketch suffers when 
Miss Barlow puts into the mouth of her peasant the con- 
ventional descriptive touches and cheap poetry : 


The sun in the dew flashin’ sparkles like rainbows turned 
stars all around. 


Such may be the language of an Irish peasant—but we 
hope not ! 


Tolstoy and His Problems. By Aylmer Maude. 
The Life and Teaching of Leo Tolstoy. By G. H. Perris. 
(Richards. 6s. each.) 


Four ofthe nine essays in Mr. Maude’s book have received 
the sanction and approval of Tolstoy himself. The princi- 
pal one of these four is “ Tolstoy’s Theory of Art,” a re- 
markably able and lucid exposition of a subject both intri- 
cate and confused. Tolstoy’s attitude towards Art, 
sometimes formidable, as in his impressive criticism of de 
Maupassant, and sometimes merely incomprehensible, as 
in his remarks on opera, is very well summed up in a 
phrase. which he used in conversation with Mr. Maude. 
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The- latter had asked Tolstoy how he explained Shake- 
speare’s supreme rank among authors in Russia and else- 
where.- The prophet replied: “Shakespeare owes his great 
reputation to the fact that he is an artist of great and 
varied abilities ; but he owes it yet more to the fact that 
he shares with his admirers this great weakness—that he 
has not found the answer to the question, What are we 
alive for?” Mr. Maude’s book includes chapters on Russia 
after the Coronation, and on the Doukhobors. 

Mr. Perris’s book is a comprehensive selection of extracts 
from Tolstoy's writings, designed to show forth his beliefs 
and opinions. It deals with society, “the great command- 
ments,” science, art, education, and religion, and well de- 
serves to be called the royal road to Tolstoy. Since Tolstoy 
has written fifty complete books, not to mention “ innumer- 
able fragments,” it may be admitted that such a volume 
meets a felt want. Mr. Perris has done his business with 
credit ; and his exhaustive introduction has its picturesque 
moments, as when he says: “ With ear close to earth and 
the popular heart. was this gospel of real life set 
down.” At times Mr. Perris displays the unreasoning irri- 
tability of the enthusiast. He remarks: “A century hence 
Tolstoy will be known as Milton and Bunyan and Dickens, 
perhaps even as Isaiah and Paul, Augustine and Shake- 
speare are known. The column of newspaper twaddle in 
such a case is unusually futile. An English publisher, in 
a jocular mood one supposes, affixed to Resurrection a 
couple of pages of ‘press notices.’ They show that Mr. 
So-and-So, an intelligent reader, regards this as Tolstoy’s 
‘greatest work.’ Perhaps so. . . .” 

Leaving the point whether even Tolstoy combines the 
abilities of Milton and Dickens, why “ newspaper twaddle ” 
in one line and “ intelligent reader” in the next? Is an 
intelligent person one who writes twaddle? And why the 
horrid sarcasm of that “Mr. So-and-So”? The critiques 
of Ste. Beuve and of Hazlett were once merely the news- 
paper twaddle of a Mr. So-and-So. 


We have received the first volume of Messrs. Hutchin- 
son’s. popular serial, Zhe Living Animals of. the World, 
completing the Mammals. Besides thirteen coloured plates 
the volume contains 567 illustrations from photographs. 
The text has been written by the editor, Mr. C. J. Cornish, 
and.a band of able contributors that includes Mr. F. C. 
Selous, Sir Harry Johnston, Mr. F. G.. Aflalo, and other 
well-known writers. The reliance on photography for the 
illustrations is admirably justified by the results. As a 
popular encyclopedia and portrait gallery of animal life 
this work, judging by its first volume, need fear no rival. 

We have seen no better gift-book this season than Mr. 
Michael Myers Shoemaker’s Palaces, Prisons, and Resting- 
Places of Mary Queen of Scots (Virtue. 42s. net). Mr. 
Shoemaker does not attempt to add to the histories of the 
hapless Queen, his pages being more concerned with places 
than people. “The pilgrimage follows in the footsteps of 
Queen Mary from her birth at Linlithgow, to Stirling and 
the Island of Rest, to Dumbarton and the shores of sunny 
France, to the quaint city of Paris in the days of the Valois, 
and Villers Cotterets, where the honeymoon with Francis 
was spent. The chateaux of fair Touraine, Orleans, and 
the Port of Calais then pass in review, and are followed. by 
the. scenes of her stormy life in Scotland, and of all those 
weary eighteen years in England, when palaces disappear 
and prisons alone come into view; until Mary, done to 
death at Fotheringay, is left at rest under. the solemn 
arches of. Westminster Abbey.” The opportunities for 
illustration- here presented are, of course, taken, and in 
Messrs. Virtue’s hands they prosper exceedingly. . Eight 
of the numerous full-page illustrations are in photogravure. 
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In his expository lectures on Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Watts, Holman Hunt, and Wagner, entitled Religion in 
Recent Art (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. net), Mr. P. T. 
Forsyth disclaims scientific aims or value for his work. 
His method is the familiar one of very discursive and 
enterprising exposition. Indeed, Mr. Forsyth maintains 
openly that “we must feel ourselves free to find in a 
picture any suggestion which is really and reasonably 
congruous with its central idea, whether deliberately 
meant by the artist or no.” Those who can accept 
this standpoint, or are untroubled by others, will find 
their food in these pages. “Is there beyond the grave a 
living love and a passion of patient pity, a sweet remem-’ 
brance of old affections, and a wonder-smitten waiting for 
the knitting up of severed hearts?’ Who does not find it 
easier to believe that after looking at the picture of the 
Blessed Damozel?” Mr. Forsyth’s style and note are there. 
The illustrations are few, but good. 

Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward send us a second edition of 
their beautifully illustrated Shakespeare's Town and Times 
(10s. 6d. net). 

In their “Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture’ 
series Messrs. Bell give us Rembrand Van Rijn. This 
volume is an abridgment of Mr. Malcolm Bell’s larger work 
published in 1899, and as a hand-book it has much merit. 

To the “Oxford India Paper Dickens” (Frowde and 
Chapman and Hall, each 2s. 6d. net) are added Dombey 
and Son and Great Expectations. 


? 


Fiction. 
Unequally Yoked. 


The Proving of Priscilla. (Harpers. 
6s.) 

Concerning Some Fools and Their Folly. 
Sandars. (Sands. 6s.) 


We would like to take these novels, scatter them to bits, 
and remould them “ nearer to the heart’s desire.” For if 
one took their four principal characters, a heroine and 
a hero from either, and rearranged the weddings, we would 
guarantee happiness all round, and these books never need 
have been written at all. There are two kinds of good 
people in the world, on a rough division. There are people 
who are religiously good, and people who are good but not 
religious. They do not mix well. And that is all the 
moral or interest to be obtained from these two stories. 
Priscilla is an Irish girl, daughter of Dean Lovell, who has 
a cathedral in the West of Ireland. She has a godly 
brother named Cyril, who baptises her, as a childish ireak, 
in a well, and a dissipated brother, Harry, who gets mira- 
cvlously drunk on the half-share of a bottle of champagne. 
“TI wonder why God does not like circuses,” writes ?ris- 
cilla, in her childish diary. So she marries Lennox, a man 
of the world, who takes her, as a nice husband should, 
with a party to the theatre. Before the end of the first 
act Priscilla rises. “John, I should like to go home,” she 
said. And she went. Moreover, she came down and pro- 
tested against her husband’s playing cards after twelve on 
Saturday night with his friends “What's the use of 
bothering about one’s soul constantly?” asks Galbraith. 
And if Lennox flirted with Mrs. Seton, it must be admitted 
that Priscilla went a long way—after the manner of Sun- 
day Schools—with Galbraith, In a moment of rare 
enlightenment she asks, “Am I a prig?” She is. Of 
course, Lennox should have married Kitty Crofton, whom 
Mr. Newton Sandars, in Concerning Some Fools and Their 
Folly, sends down to the country to enchant the Reverend 
Peter Winch; for Kitty was an actress, and Lennox— 
of The Proving of Priscilla—liked that sort of girl. 


By Louie Bennett. 


By Newton 
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Kitty heard—from outside the church—Peter preaching. 
She was dressed “in some kind of pink fluffiness” and a 
hat. Peter, going home to Sunday dinner with his mother, 
rescued the hat from the stream, and made ready for a 
more serious plunge ; but reminiscences of Samson ‘tied his 
tongue when he carved the joint before his mother. He 
doubted Kitty’s “spiritual fitness for so exalted a posi- 
tion” as the wife of a country curate. Nevertheless, he 
married her, with the natural consequence that Kitty 
kicked at teaching in the Sunday School, and—some way 
before the end—bolted. There you have the mere crude 
motive of these two plots, and our desire to reconstruct 
them is no illegitimate one. For people do not marry who 
are absolutely at variance on every point of dress, manners, 
modes, and morals. These differences are instantly ap- 
parent when first acquaintanceship is made, and neither 
the smug Winch nor the priggish Priscilla bears the least 
indication of the passion which leaps such obstacles and 
carries the rider down into an abyss of folly. Winch is 
even surprised when his wife of weeks sits on the arm of 
his chair and kisses him. For the Reverend Peter Winch 
we prescribe Priscilla; they would be perfectly happy. 
And for Lennox, Kitty Crofton, a delightful girl of her 
theatrical-touring kind, with no vices, but requiring a light 
hand. If only the two authors had collaborated they 
would have been spared the labour of writing ; they would 
liave spared a reviewer the toil of reading. For there is 
nothing in the manipulation to redeem the crudity of the 
material. Perhaps a Clearing Hovse for characters might 
be established, to save a deal of wasted effort. 





The Man from Glengarry. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 


By Ralph Connor. (Hodder & 


Wir this beok Mr. Connor steps into the assured position 
of a thoroughly “ practised hand,’ who has found his 
public and gauged its taste to a nicety. His two previous 
novels were very successful, and The Man from Glengarry 
attained success before the day of publication. You may 
guess accurately at this new book from the preface. It is 
about the forests of Western Canada, and Mr. Connor says: 
“The men are worth remembering. They carried the 
marks of their blood in their fierce passions, their courage, 
their loyalty; and of the forest in their patience, their 
resourcefulness, their self-reliance. But deeper than all, 
the mask that reached down to their hearts’ core was that 
of their faith, for in them dwelt the fear of God. Their 
religion was the biggest thing in them 

In the Canada beyond the Lakes, where men are making 
empire ‘such men are needed. For not wealth, 
not enterprise, not energy can build a nation into sure 
greatness, but ” ete., ete. All which is no doubt 
perfectly true. We begin with a fight between rival gangs 
of lumbermen. “ Black Hugh had a temper fierce and 
quick, and when in full flame he was a man to avoid, for 
from neither man nor devil would he turn. The only man 


who could ‘held him was his brether, Macdonald 
Bhain, for, strong man as he was, Black Hugh 
knew well that his brother could with a single 
ewift gripbring him to his knees.” The warfare 


is Titanic for many pages,and then we arrive at a 
pleasantly coutrasting chapter, entitled “ The Manse in the 
Bush.” “Eight years ago the minister had brought his 
wife from a home of gentle culture to this home 
in the forest. There, isolated deprived . 
‘he gave herself without stint to her husband’s people, with 
never a thought of self-pity or self-praise. By day and 
night she laboured ” Then again we are amid 
perils, and witness a “ ride for life.” “ For answer there 
came from behind them the long, mournful hunting-cry of 
the wolf.” So the tale runs till we come to a chapter en- 
titled “Her Clinging Arms.” “The treacherous moss 
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dit under Maimie’s feet, and with a piercing shriek 

. Like a flash Ronald. with a trick learned 
as a boy in the Glengarry woods, swung himself clear over 
the edge. Nevertheless, it was another girl that 
Ronald married, an admirable creature named Kate. On 
the last page but one Ronald thought Kate loved another, 
but on the last page Kate corrected this misapprehension. 
The book is workmanlike; it has a sure and self-confident 
touch. It does not in the least belong to literature, but 
one is glad to see a popular novel with some shapeliness 
and craftsmanship to its credit. 








Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


By ALFRED Hopper. 


An American, analytical novel, something after the 
manner of Mr. Howells, but neither so precise in observa- 
tion, nor so finished in style, with love scenes enough to 
satisfy the most exacting library subscriber. “ There are 
grave ancestors still alive in Virginia who remember 
Bettie Preston in her teens and young Cecil Widnet’s mad 
infatuation with her when he first returned from abroad. 

. There was not an atom of nonsense about her 
[Bettie] ; ; she guided her dainty steps by a lucid, frank, 
discriminating intelligence.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


My Own Dezarn. By “ Livso.” 
Wild! It needs more skill than “Limbo” possesses to 
do this sort of thing convincingly. In Chapter viii. he 
dies: in Chapter ix. he is launched into space. Thus: 
“One terrible spasm, as something within me is torn 
asunder, then peace! Peace! An absolute cessation of 
pain! A sense of exaltation, of freedom, of pleasure such 
as I had never hoped to experience. But where am I? 
This place is strange—is unknown to me! Always beneath 
my feet I have been accustomed to feel the solid ground ; 
but here there is no ground!—always have my lungs 
needed to inhale the revivifying air; but now my breast 
moves not, nor do I feel the beating of my heart!” - 


Tue Romance or AN Evercency. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 

A rambling story, including an account of a Moody 
and Sankey meeting. When Mr. Moody began to speak “ Guy 
sat and listened as one to whom God Himself was speak- 
ing.” After the address (which is printed)—*‘ Well, good- 
bye, God bless you and make you a blessing to others,’ 
said the evangelist, taking the young man’s hand in a 
warm grasp, and bringing up his left hand over the right 
with a prolonged shaking.” (Drane. 6s.) 


Lioyp oF THE MILL. By Joun Tuomas. 

A Welsh novel. The sub-title is “The First shall be 
Last and the Last First.” Facing the title-page: this useful 
information is given: “In these pages the Welsh reader 
will recognise the popular Welsh novel, ‘Arthur Llwyd y 
Felin,’ by John Thomas, D.D., of Liverpool, done into 
English, with some additions, by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Owen Thomas.” 

We are always learning something. 


Tue New AMERICANS. 


(Elliot Stock. 6s.) 


A Parisn Scanpa.. By Mrs. Cuartes Marsnat. 

“A Tale of Modern Manners” is the sub-title. “The 
Rev. James Pennington looked cosy enough seated before 
a blazing fire in his comiortable study, but his handsome 
face was puckered up int4 anything but an amiable expres- 
sion. He was considering with anxiety that, although 
the parish was full to overflowing with people, the church 
remained comparatively empty, and the offertory seemed 
to dwindle with each service, until he doubted whether, 
another Sunday, it would be worth while to send round the 
bag.” (Elliot Stock.) 
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The Prose of Poets. 


Sir Philip Sidney, 


Among prose-writers a peculiar interest attaches to the 
poets who have written prose, who can both soar and walk. 
For to this case the image will not apply: of the eagle 
overbalanced in walking by the weight of his great wings. 
Nay, far from the poets being astray in prose-writing, it 
might plausibly be contended that English prose, as an 
art, is but a secondary stream of the Pierian fount, and 
owes its very origin to the poets. The first writer one 
remembers with whom prose became an art was Sir Philip 
Sidney. And Sidney was a poet. 

If Chaucer, as has been said, is Spring, it is a modern, 
premature Spring, followed by an interval of doubtful 
weather. Sidney is the very Spring—the later May. 
And in prose he is the authentic, only Spring. It is a 
prose full of young joy, and young power, and young in- 
experience, and young melancholy, which is the wilfulness 
of joy ; full of young fertility, wantoning in its own excess. 
Every nerve of it is steeped in deliciousness, which one 
might confuse with the softness of a decadent and 
effeminate age like our own, so much do the extremes of 
the literary cycle meet. But there is all the difference 
between the pliancy of youthful growth and the languor 
of decay. This martial and fiery progeny of a martial and 
fiery age is merely relaxing himself to the full in the in- 
terval of his strenuous life’s campaign, indulging the bliss- 
ful dreams of budding manhood—a virile Keats, one might 
say. You feel these martial spirits revelling in 
the whole fibre of his style. It is, indeed, the 
writing of ‘a child; or, perhaps, of an excep- 
tional boy, who still retains the roaming, luxuriant sweet- 
ness of a child’s fancy ; who has broken into the store-closet 
of literary conserves, and cloyed himself in delicious con- 
tempt of law and ignorance of satiety, tasting all capricious 
dainties as they come. The Arcadia runs honey; with a 
leisurely deliberation of relish, epicureanly savoured to the 
full, all alien to our hvrried and tormented age. 

Sidney’s prose is treasurable, not only for its absolute 
merits, but as the bud from which English prose, that 
gorgeous and varied flower, has unfolded. It is in every 
way the reverse of modern prose. Our conditions of hurry 
carry to excess the style coupée, the abruvt style, resolved 
into its ultimate elements of short and single sentences. 
Sidney revels in the periodic style—long sentences, holding 
in suspension many clauses, which are shepherded to a 
full -and sonorous close. . But with him this style is 
inchoate: it is not yet logically compacted, the clauses do 
not follow inevitably, are not gradually evolved and ex- 
panded like the blossom from the seed. The sentences are 
loose, often inartificial and tyro-like, tacked together by a 
profuse employment of relatives and present participles. At 
times the grammar becomes confused, and falls to pieces. 

“Even as a child is often brought.to take most whole- 
some things,” etc.; “which if one should begin to tell 
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them the nature of the aloes or rhubarbum they should 
receive, would "—and so forth. Either Sidney should have 
written “ children” instead of “a child,” or “ if one should 
tell it,” and so throughout the remainder of the sentence. 
This is a mild specimen of the reckless grammar into 
which he often lapses. The piling up of relatives and 
present participles we need not exemplify: it will be suffi- 
ciently seen in the quotations we make to exhibit his 
general style. But this looseness has a characteristic 
effect : it conduces to the general quality of Sidney’s style. 
Here, truly, the style is the man. The long, fluctuant 
sentences, impetuously agglomerated rather than organic 
growths, have a copious and dissolving melody, quite 
harmonious with the subject-matter and the nature of the 
man. Jeremy Taylor, too, mounds his magnificent sen- 
tences rather than constructs them: but the effect is 
different and more masculine; nay, they are structural 
compared with Sidney’s—so far had prose travelled during 
the interim. 

The Arcadia is tedious to us in its unvarying chivalrous 
fantasy and unremittent lusciousness long drawn-out. Yet 
it has at moments a certain primitive tenderness, natural 
and captivating in no slight degree. No modern romancer 
could show us a passage like this, so palpitating in its 
poured-out feminine compassion. The hero has attempted 
suicide by his mistress’s couch : 


Therefore, getting with speed her weak, though well- 
accorded limbs out of her sweetened bed, as when jewels 
are hastily pulled out of some rich coffer, she spared not 
the nakedness of her tender feet, but, I think, borne 
as fast with desire as fear carried Daphne, she came 
running to Pyrocles, and finding his spirits something 
troubled with the fall, she put by the bar that lay close 
to him, and straining him in her well-beloved embrsce- 
ments; “My comfort, my joy, my life,” said she 
“what haste have you to kill your Philoelea with the most 
cruel torment that ever lady suffered?” 


What a delightful chivalry of heart there is in it all! 
How exquisitely felt that phrase, “her sweetened bed”! 
How charmingly fancied the image which follows it ; and 
how beautiful—‘“she spared not the nakedness of her 
tender feet”! How womanly Philoclea’s outburst, and 
the tender eagerness of the wholé picture! In other pas- 
sages Sidney shows his power over that pastoral depiction 
dear to the Elizabethans—artificial, if you will, refined and 
courtly, yet simple as the lisp of babes. 


Thyrsis not with many painted words nor falsified 
promises had won the consent of his beloved Kala, but 
with a true and simple making her know he loved her, 
not forcing himself beyond his reach to buy her affection, 
but giving her such pretty presents as neither could weary 
him with the giving nor shame her for the taking. Thus, 
the first strawberries he could find were ever, in a 
clean-washed dish, sent to Kala; the posies of the 
spring-flowers were wrapt up in a little green silk, and 
dedicated to Kala’s breasts ; thus sometimes his sweetest 
cream, sometimes the best cakebread his mother made, 
were reserved for Kala’s taste. 


Naturally, his youthful efflorescence spreads itself in 
description when the chance comes his way: for the 
Elizabethans had not our monomania for description 
per se: 


There were hills which garnished their proud heights 
with trees; humble valleys, whose bare estate seemed 
comforted with the refreshing of silver rivers ; meadows, 
enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers ; thickets, 
which, being lined with most pleasant shade, were wit- 
nessed so, too, by a cheerful disposition of many well- 
tuned birds; each pasture stored with sheep, fesding 
with sober security; while the Izmbs, with bleating 
oratory, craved the dam’s comfort. Here a shepherd's 
boy piping, as though he should never be old; there 
a young shepherdess knitting, and withal singing ; and 
it seemed that her voice comforted her hands to work 
and her hands kept time to her voice-music. 
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Sidney is not without that artificial balance and anti- 
thesis which, in its most excessive form, we know as 
euphuism. ‘'Lhiv, and the other features of his style, appear 
where we should least expect them; for his style has not 
the flexibility which can adjust itself to varying themes. 
How shall an age accustomed to the direct battle-music of 
Kipling and Steevens admit such tortuos narratives of 
conflict as this? 


Both being thus already allied by blood, yet did strive 
fur a more strict affinity: wounds, in regard of their fre- 
quency, being no more respected than biows were bi fore. 
Though they met in divers colours, now- both were 
clad in one livery, as most suitable to their ‘pre- 
sent estate: being servants to one master, and 
rivals in preferment. Neither could showers of blood 
quench the winds of their wrath, which did blow it forth 
in great abundance, till faintness would have fain per- 
suaded both that they were mortal, end though neither 
of them by another, yet both overcomable by death. 
Then despair came to reinforce the fight, joiming with 
courage, not as a companion but 2s a servant: for courage 
never grew desperate, but despa‘r grew courageous ; both 
being resolved, if not conquering, none of them should 
survive the other's conquest nor owe trophy but to 
death. 


Assuredly Sidney might have learned much from the 
forthright old Northern sagas, if he had known them, in 
the art of warlike narrative. But his best prose is, after all, 
to be found, not in the romantic Arcadia, but in the 
Defence of Poesy. There he has had a set purpose of 
conviction, of attack and defence before him, and is not 
constantly concerned with artistic writing. The result is 
more truly artistic for having less explicit design of art. 
We get not only melodiously-woven sentences, but also 
touches of true fire and vigour: he is even homely on occa- 
sion. It is from the Defence of Poesy that critics mostly 
choose their “ Sidneian showers of sweet discourse.” 

Here is one well-known passage : 


Now, therein, of all sciences (I speak still of human, 
and according to the human conceit) is our poet the 
monarch. For he doth not only show the way, but giveth 
so sweet a prospect unto the way as will entice any man 
to enter into it. Nay, he doth, as if your journey should 
lie through a fair vineyard, at the very first give you 
a cluster of grapes, that, full of the taste, you may long 
to pass further. He beginneth not with obscure defini- 
tions, which must blur the margin with interpretations 
and load the mind with doubtfulness ; but he cometh to 
you with words set in delightful proportion, either accom- 
panied with, or prepared for, the well-enchantii, siill 
of music ; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you 

with a tale which holdeth children from play and old 
men from the chimney corner ; and, pretending no more, 
doth intend the winning of the mind from wickedness to 
virtue, even as a child is often brought to take most 
wholesome things by hiding them in such other as have 
a pleasant taste, whch, if one should begin to tell them 
the nature of the aloes or rhubarbum they should receive, 
would sooner take their physic at their ears than their 
mouth. So is it in men—most of whom are childish in 
the best things till they be cradled in their graves. Glad 
they will be to hear the tales of Achilles, Heicules, 
Cyrus, Aeneas ; and hearing them, must needs hear the 
right description of wisdom, velour, and justice ; which, 
if they had been barely—that is to say, philosophically— 
set out, they would swear they be brought to school 
again. 

Very plainly Sidney was no believer in that modern 
fanaticism—art for art’s sake. But from his own stand- 
point, which is the eternal standpoint, no finer apology 
for poetry has ever been penned. The reader will note 
passages which have become almost proverbial. One ought 
to be proverbial : “ Most of whom are childish in the best 
things, till they be cradled in their graves.” The con- 
struction has not the perfection of subsequent prose—of 
Raleigh at his best, or Browne. The sentences do not 
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always stop at their climax, but are weakened by a tagged- 
on continuation. A modern writer would have made a 
period after “ wickedness to virtue,” and greatly strength- 
ened the effect. But, for all the partial inexpertness, it 
is splendid writing, with already the suggestion of the 
arresting phrase and stately cadences presently.to be in 
English prose. He is specially felicitous in those sayings 
of direct and homely phrase which have become household 
words: “A tale which holdeth’ children from play, and 
old men from the chimney*orner,” or that other well- 
known saying that Chevy-Chase: nioved him “like the 
sound of a trumpet.” It was a great.and original genius, 
perhaps in prose (where he had no models) even more than 
in poetry, which was cut short on the field of Zutphen ; 
even as the Spanish Garcilaso, alyo young, noble, and a 
pastoral poet, fell in the breach of a northern town. 








Things Seen. 
The 


Aut day I had sat in the little shop and discoursed .of the 
wonders of London, while Dick stitched and hammered at 
shabby old saddlery, or sold oil, lamp-shades, and other 
useful articles to those who called for them. It was a busy 
day, for the market was being held in the town which lies 
three miles to the east, and many of those who dwelt in 
the wild and lonely region that lies west of the village 
would stop at the shop and leave something to be repaired. 
At last, however, it seemed to Dick—and to his wife—that 
the shop might be closed. “ Will ’ee come for a walk, old 
friend?” He changed his coat, and chose a stick which is 
frequently shown to customers as one of the curiosities of 
nature, for has it not been, though not in his hands, “on 
the top of the Great Pyramid of Egypt that we do read 
about in the Bible”? We set:forth up the street of little 
two-storey houses that lies between the most fertile of hill- 
sides and the sea, and constitutes the village, which is a 
famous place in its way, and had a Mayor until an interfvr- 
ing Government abolished him. It was not yet nine, but 
many of the houses were still and dark. One or two people 
hailed my companion, who had grown suddenly gay and 
youthful as the shop was left behind. “I’ve got something 
I do want to show to you,” he said, and we walked on after 
that almost in-silence. We mounted:a little hill, opened 
a gate, and stood under the stars looking out at the sea. 
Away to the west were the lights of the market-town. For 
u moment we did not move, nor did I exactly gather where 
I was. Then, “Come over here,” said Dick, and he took 
me to a corner of the walled-in plot. “That is where I'm 
going to lie when I do die,” he said. “Pretty little place, 
edn’ it?” 

And he turned and looked out at the sea and away to 
the lights of the town across the bay. 


Landowner. 


The 


Hz looked like a child of five, but he was really nine. 
He sat in a little wooden arm-chair, his left hand tightly 
clenched, his right lying open on his knee ; no smile on his 
wasted face, but with a look of expectation in’ his brown 
eyes. I took a sponge-cake from my basket, and offered it 
to him. He stretched out his hand for it, and laid it on a 
stool beside him. 

“Say thank you,” prompted his mother. He just whis- 
pered the word—his voice was gone. He looked at me, 
and in his eyes was still the look of expectation. I opened 
my purse, took ovt a threepenny piece, and laid it on the 
stool. His eyes gleamed, and he smiled. 


Usurer. 
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“Eh,” said his mother, “he is rich. He’s got more than 
four shillin’. of his own beside this. He’s saved from a 
baby. . Our banker, I call him. He often lends me some 
of his money if I run short before Saturday, and when his 
dad brings home the wages, we pay Tommy back, and he 
charges a halfpenny interest. He'll get it this week. He'll 
soon be rich.” 

Tommy opened his left hand, and showed me his money : 
two shillings and a penny. The rest was lent. He added 
the threepence to it, and closed his hand again. He shut 
his eyes. He was satisfied. ‘ 

The days were warm, and he still lived. I visited iim 
often, taking him little things which I thought might please 
him. These I found were generally given to a stout younger 
brother in petticoats, but the pennies I gave from time to 
time he added to his hoard. 

At last a day came when he was too ill to sit in the little 
chair. He lay in bed with his eyes closed. 1 stood with 
his mother at the bedside. He onened his eyes and looked 
at me. He moved a little. His left hand lay palm up- 
ward on the blanket. With great difficulty he raised his 
right hand and moved the first finger round and round on 
the palm of the left. 

“What is it? What does he want!” I asked. His eyes 
were beseeching, and he still moved his finger feebly round 
and round. Then I guessed what he meant. 

“Do you want some money, Tommy!” Z asked. He 
smiled, and in another minute sixpence lay in his hand. 

He died that night. His younger brother attended his 
funeral, dressed for the occasion in a new blue sailor-suit 
with brass buttons. 





Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Victor Hvuco’s Post-Scriptum de ma Vie interests as the 
detached scribblings of departed genius, whether sym- 
pathetic or antipathetic, always will interest. But one 
asks wistfully, Is it to these few valueless cinders that has 
burnt down the glorious flame of wild, bombastical youth 
of “twenty golden years ago”? What Hugo then was to 
us and has since become! I own these fragmentary reflec- 
tions of the French pontiff are thin and superficial enough. 
Sometimes he utters a wise word, sometimes even a subtle 
one, but he often utters nonsense with an intolerable air 
of profundity and intellectual discovery. When he soars 
into metaphysics and indulges in capitals one would like 
to pull his coat sleeve, with latter-day disrespect, and cry 
out: “Hold! keep to solid earth ; all the rest with you is 
only waste of words.” Here is a good word, and worth 
remembering. Lamartine attacked Les Miserables, and 
Hugo writes: “A swan’s attempt to bite.” Of Shake 
speare he writes in the high-faluting romantic way he 
would like posterity to write of himself. It is easy to see 
that the three great geniuses of the world for him are: 
Eschylus, Shakespeare, and Hugo. But he says some wise 
and true things about Horace and Moliére. ‘The qualities 
which assist the Man of Genius are necessarily female to 
this most French of writers: “Intelligence is the wife, 
imagination is the mistress, memory is the maid-servant.” 
But nothing in the history of humanity justifies his wild 
theory that art is the spiritual power of humanity; to 
appreciate art, he maintains, is to be incapable of crime. 
The tale of medieval Italy is there to give him the lie 
direct. Here is his brief and witty summary of mili- 
tarism. “You see that wall there?” “Yes, General.” 
“What colour is it?” “White, General.” “I tell you it 
is black. What colour is it?” “Black, General.” “You 
are a good soldier.” But the best story is called “The 
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Atheist.” Anatole Leray went to see the poet in exile at 
Brussels. ‘They talked, and Hugo was profoundly shocked 
at Leray’s turn of mind. He was a bold atheist. He 
denied the duties of man to man, except, in the abstract, as 
man to humanity. The man who sacrificed his life to 
another was but a dupe, etc. Briefly, Anatole Leray 
depicts himself as a cold-blooded, heartless “ intellectual,” 
incapable of a kindly sentiment or impulse. Hugo, who 
was in the habit of painting himself in exactly opposite 
colours, and crying out his virtues from the housetops, 
dismissed Leray in contempt and horror. Shortly after- 
wards the vessel which carried Leray to Australia was 
wrecked ; Leray reached land in safety, but far out on the 
wild waves was a little boat with three despairing women 
clinging to its rocking sides. Leray plunged back into the 
sea, and swam shoreward with first one woman, though the 
waves were so dreadful that the very sailors and fishermen 
refused to try the rescue. He returned again, blinded and 
heated, and swam back with the second woman ; and then, 
the blood streaming from his exhausted frame, plunged a 
third time into the sea, in spite of the prayers of all 
around him, and this time went down, unable to buffet 
against the tumultuous waters. We may question if Hugo, 
with all his grandiloquent talk of goodness, love, and un- 
selfishness, could have reached the sublime and simple 
grandeur of the death of the atheist, whose boast of cold- 
blooded selfishness had so shocked him. 

Arvéde Barine’s Jeunesse de la Grande Mademoiselle is 
something more than a deeply interesting historical study. 
Arvéde Barine has two great qualities that always make 
her studies extraordinarily modern and pleasant: wit and 
common sense. Her style is supple, clear, slightly ironical, 
suggestively humorous ; and such faculties as hers turned 
upon that somewhat dense, theatrical, self-confident, and 
vainglorious figure, La Grande Mademoiselle, produce not 
only a valuable profile in itself, but a wonderfully effective, 
vivid, and intelligent picture of the times, personages, and 
events she moved among. The irony and good sense of 
the historian charm us and keep us in good humour, in 
spite of all that is lamentable and irritating contained in 
the history of those days. I know nothing more calcu- 
lated to reconcile us, living in France to-day, to all the 
obvious limitations and drawbacks of Republican govern- 
ment than the tale of any period of France before the 
Revolution. Happily Richelieu was there to alleviate the 
horrors Monsieur, the head of the Orleans branch of the 
House of France, strove to accomplish for his own pleasure 
and the misfortune of his country. It was part of Made 
moiselle’s incredible denseness, with her intense instinct 
of quite Cornelian honour, to be almost insensible of her 
father’s moral obliquity and total lack of honour. She 
had a weakness for the genus cad, since the two men she 
most profoundly loved, Monsieur, her father, and Lauzun, 
her lover, were excellent types of it. The present 
study ends with the end of the infamous Fronde, and with 
her we leave Mademoiselle weeping the bitter tears she 
deserved to weep for the ill she had striven to accomplish 
in the interest of a royal rascal and a princely traitor. We 
look forward to the continuation in a delightful volume of 
good prose, good sense, and good history. 

M. Jacques Vincent's 7’rois Amoureuses is exactly the re- 
verse of Arvéde Barine’s Jeunesse de la Grande Made- 
moiselle: This is history as it ought not to be treated. 
It is a romantic and perfectly contemptible account of the 
mésalliances of the daughter, granddaughter, and great- 
granddaughter of William the Silent. These three figures 
of women are selected by M. Vincent for no other reason 
than that they chose to forget themselves, their dignity, 
and the traditions of their rank for the most vulgar and 
uninteresting love. The granddaughter, Maria Belgia, 
as here depicted, is above all unutterably low. Solemnly 
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engaged to a prince and a thorough gentleman, she jilts 
him because a common adventurer has kissed her as if she 
were a servant maid. 

M. André Theuriet has written a new novel: L’Amie de 
Noél Trémont. This old favourite continues prodigiously 
prolific, with next to nothing to say and little that is fresh 
or interesting to describe. However, he has here forsaken 
the pleasant woods and rustic scenes he has delighted in 
hitherto, often with a certain grace and charm and rural 
quaintness. Never a strong or original writer, that was 
just his note, flowing water among rustling trees, and a pair 
of sentimental lovers with the usual complications. But the 
hour is vexed and political, and so the lover of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton and Marie Bashkirsteff plunges into memory 
for the benefit of his troubled kind. From its well he brings 
up, if not exactly palpitating truth, a somewhat colourless 
account of the days that preceded Louis Napoleon’s iniquit- 
ous Coup d’Etat. Noéf Trémont is the high-principled 
son of a high-minded and austere Conventional. He dreams 
of a lofty and impeccable Republic, a mingling of Greek 
literature and art and Roman virtue, He loves, and is be- 
loved of a little dressmaker, whom, alas! he does not begin 
by marrying. But this also is tradition, like Roman virtue 
and Greek art. He is elected by popular vote, against 
his will, and goes to Paris to speak with fervour in the 
interests of Alsatia and France. Here, of course, he dis- 
covers the bitter deceptions and corruptions of politics ; 
and a young girl of society, in her hunt for a husband, 
meanly compromises him in the usual way of the perverse 
and too knowing flirt. He is extricated from marriage by 
the Coup d’Etat, which of course he abhors, and becomes 
thereby & suspect and a proscribed, and in exile discovers 
the pricelessness of the little dressmaker’s disinterested 
love, and marries her. There is nothiig here enthralling, 
new, or epoch-making, but it makes tolerable reading on a 
dull afternoon. 

With what pleasure one turns from all these faded and 
dreary pictures of romance to the delicious, bubbling, 
old-fashioned wit and humour of Meilhac and Halévy’s 
Thédtre, with all the well-known mots, the inexhaustible 
fun, the nearly defunct Parisian spirit, the genial good 
humour, and the dear, underlying, imperceptible senti- 
mentality of days when Paris itself was younger and 
fresher, and took its sins and virtues, as it took its politics 
and deceptions, as part of the nonsense of life. Le Mari 
de la Débutante, La Vie Parisienne, La Périchole, Toto 
chez Tata, etc.—who is not the better for dipping once 
more into this gay and harmlessly cynical drama after 
the blighted horrors of modern observation and speculation, 


which confront us with Les Remplacantes, Les Avariés, or 


Hi. L. 


other such gruesome and implacable pieces ? 


Correspondence. 
Rights in Gravitation. 

Sir,—TI have never heard of Mr. Cromie nor of the book 
he attempts to advertise by insinuations of plagiarism on 
my part.—Yours, &ec., 

Spade House, Sandgate. 


H. G. WE tts. 


FF. W. Robinson. 

Sirn,—Will you, of your courtesy, spare me a little space? 
I should dearly like to say a word or two of one just 
snatched away whose memory must long flourish in the 
hearts of those who knew him. The late F. W. Robinson's 
claim to lasting acknowledgment extends beyond his own 
work, for no man stretched a stronger hand to the rising 
generation of his-day; no man living was more generous 
of his advice and his experience. So far as I know, this 
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has not been enough declared. He indeed never shouted, 
or even whispered, about it; he never claimed mastership 
of anybody; he never “discovered” a writer; but 
he simply stood as a big brother, ahead of new 
comers by the accident of a few terms in the school 
of life and literature. Always generous and: always quick 
to see if a junior had that within to justify perseverance, 
he none the less held high the dignity of letters and never 
encouraged the slovenly or the idle. His judgment. was 
remarkable, and in the “ eighties ” you shall find that the 
magazine he edited held numerous contributions from men 
unknown, who since have won to the front by virtue of 
ability. These would grant with one voice that Robinson’s 
counsel was always valuable and his censure . invariably 
just. Kind to a fault he always was, and infinitely patient. 
His abounding humour and enthusiasm bore him through 
the tribulations such a man must have suffered under so 
many earnest young egoists “ commencing author.” 

Gladly and courageously he gave his time and grudged 
no moment of it to the next generation. He never left a 
letter to answer itself; he never turned upon fervid and 
illogical youth the shower-bath of silence, for the man 
was too much in love with art and with human nature to 
hurt even a vain boy if he covld set him right painlessly. 
How good it was to puzzle over his letters—so hard to read, 
so comforting and sympathetic as the caligraphy yielded 
its secrets. And if a manuscript came back—as often it 
did—what balm his letter brought! how it soothed vanity 
and strengtheried courage and righted faulty perspective ! 

On June 5, 1891, a handful of the host that loved 
Robinson invited him to dinner “as a slight acknowledg- 
ment of his never-failing kindness as a man and his genius 
as a writer.” There were present Robert Barr, W. Bales- 
tier, J. M. Barrie, G. B. Burgin, F. Archer, Herbert Clarke, 
Coulson Kernahan, F. Wyville Home, Addison Bright, Moy 
Thomas, J. K. Jerome, C. N. Williamson, I. Zangwill, and 
others. Such was the man’s modesty that this ordinary 
expression of regard moved him to admiration and even a 
sense of obligation; whereas that emotion sat by right 
upon all present save himself. Not one there but owed 
him a debt, if it was no more than a debt of gratitude 
for hours of pleasure. I think, however, that the greater 
number had actually written for Home Chimes, and so 
learnt something of their business from a master of it. 

At the Vagabonds’ Club also—that social gathering 
upon which the institution of the New Vagabonds was 
founded—Robinson might be met. He, the senior man of 
the assembly, had always an attentive ear for the novice, 
advice for the beginner, encouragement for the daunted. 
He was the most approachable of men, and for many he 
represented the golden tradition, because one could speak 
to him without fear and without arousing any obvious 
impatience. He never hurt the feelings; he laughed at 
small troubles and taught the first vital lesson every artist 
must learn—that work is its own reward. If a man’s 
nature does not grow bigger, wiser, better by his own 
achievement, then is that achievement vain; if the writing 
of fiction does not teach some of the higher lessons of 
existence, the significance of the world’s awards, the im- 
perishable privilege of power to create, then a man had 
better abandon it and turn to lower planes of living. The 
artist has food to eat he knows not of. 

To competent critics must be left adequate appraisement 
of Robinson’s work—to them and the final arbitrament of 
time. Speaking only as I feel, his stories seem full of 
live men and women, who can weep and laugh and make 
us do the same. His knowledge of human nature was 
close and keenly sympathetic. He had the genuine humour 
that usually goes with that knowledge. I think he better 
loved comedy from his natural bent towards all that was 
fair and of good repute, but he never shirxed the grey and 
sordid side of life, and did not hesitate to tell the tragic 
truth that met him right and left of his own pilgrimage. 
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He was, no doubt, a pupil high in the school of Dickens— 
one who followed that master, yet imparted to his work 
the strength and distinction of an original mind. 

May the earth lie softly upon him and his sleep be 
sweet ; for he won his rest worthily, and now has passed, 
leaving a grateful memory to many, a noble example of 
fortitude and charity to all—yYours, «c., 

Eltham, Torquay, Even Puuwrorts. 


‘“More Letters of Edward FitzGerald.” 

Smr,—You justly say that all FitzGerald’s Letters are of 
the friendly human kind, and I do not think that Mr. 
Aldis Wright, in making this qualification, meant to imply 
that the former series was of a different brand from those 
contained in the new volume. But the “note” of Fitz- 
Gerald is that, while not abstaining from criticism in a 
candid-friendly way, he is intensely human in his treatment 
of his old associates, thus differing from the candid-friendly 
inhuman kind, which, Iago-wise, puts on the trappings of 
affection in order to stab its friends more surely in the 
back. FitzGerald kept his causticity—and he could be 
caustic at times—for those he didn’t love. 

Will you permit me to make one or two annotations on 
the new publication? On p. 160 FitzGerald says: “ There 
once lived near here (Woodbridge) a Squire Archdeckne 
(father of poor “ Archy,” lately dead), who, my father used 
to say, was the image of Pitt.” Poor Archy has faded 
from the memories of the present generation, but he 
was once well known about town as Andrew Archdeckne. 
He was a Cambridge contemporary of FitzGerald and 
Thackeray, and the latter drew his portrait as Harry Foker 
in Pendennis. The picture of “Mr. Foker Preparing to 
Conquer” conveyed Thackeray’s idea of Archy, and the 
latter not unnaturally felt some resentment. Thackeray 
was the touchiest of men, and it was not difficult to take 
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revenge. On meeting Thackeray after the novelist had 
delivered the first of his lectures on “ The Humourists,” 
Archy went up to him and said, * Well, Thack ; went to 
hear you lecture last night. Dull, d——d dull. I say, 
Thack, you should have a piano!” Archy was a member 
of several clubs, and seconded the nomination of Edmund 
Yates to the Garrick when the latter sought a membership 
which ended in disaster. Yates, in his Recollections and 
Experiences, i. 236, has preserved a song by Albert Smith, 
which touched off all the members of the Fielding, and of 
which the first stanza ran as follows: 
—— high festival that night within Saint Offley’s 
a 
(For so they term a place where sons of night hold 
festival) ; 
There was Sir Armytage of race, and Archy on the go 
(He never stays long anywhere), and Albert of “the 
Show.” 
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Offey’s was a rather shady establishment in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, and was eventually taken up by the 
long-extinct Fielding. Few of the members celebrated in 
the song survive. Among those still living are Sir Henry 
de Bathe, Sir William Howard Russell, and Sir James 
0’ Dowd, still an honoured /abitué of the Garrick. Sir 
George Armytage, of Kirklees Park, Yorkshire, who is 
mentioned in the stanza I have quoted, died only a few 
years ago. 

On p. 171 FitzGerald writes to Prof. Cowell : “ Oh! a Mr. 
Furness—an American author or editor—tells Mrs. 
Kemble of some notice of ‘E. F. G., put into some 
American magazine by a Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall, of Suffolk ! 
Your Marlesford man?” The late Mr. Fitzedward Hall 
(this spelling is correct) informed me some time ago that 
the article in question, which was the first attempt at a 
bibliography of FitzGerald’s books, appeared in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for (he thought) February, 1875. After 
this date Mr. Hall became a frequent correspondent of 
FitzGerald, and one of the latter’s letters to Hall is pub- 
lished in the former series of the Letters. Shortly before 
his lamented death Mr. Hall sent me a paper recording his 
impressions of this correspondence, to which his inter- 
course with FitzGerald was entirely confined. Though 
living in the same county they never met. Mr. Hall gave 
me permission to publish this paper if I saw fit to do so, 
and it may one day see the light. 

It. is pleasant to read on p. 217 the appreciative remarks 
of FitzGerald on the late Mrs. Cadell’s suggestive article 
on “The True Omar Khayam,” in Fraser’s Magazine for 
May, 1879.—Yours, &e., 

W. F. Privgavx. 

1, West Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate. 


Campbell or Burns ? 

Sin,— Your readers, I fancy, will search in vain the works 
of ‘Thomas Campbell for the quotation fathered on that 
neglected but respectable bard in a note on “the pretty 
zift book” in your issue of this week. “One moment 
white, then gone for ever,” quotes the writer of the note. 
Was he not thinking of some familiar lines from a greater 
poem than Campbell—honest soul !—ever wrote, “Tam o’ 
Shanter "? 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever. 
Talking of the river on which Campbell’s snowflake is 
alleged to have fallen, may I recall an anecdote of the poet 
and ask its source? He was supping with some congenial 
spirits, and had occasion to go upstairs. Two minutes 
later there was a crash, followed by a series of bumps, and 
the guests rushed out to see the portly form of their host 
descending the staircase in a manner rather expeditious 
than dignified. “We thought it was an earthquake, Mr. 
('ampbell,” said one. “ You see your mistake,” replied the 
poet ; “twas I, sir, rolling rapidly.” 

True or not, the story reminds one that the author of 
“The Pleasures of Hope” was author also of that lively 
“ Epistle from Algiers,” with its ert du ceur for British 
beer : 

Yes, my soul sentimentally craves 
British beer. Hail, Britannia, hail ! 

To thy tlag on the foam of the waves, 
And the foam on thy flagons of ale. 

Yours, &e., Winiiam G. Hurentsoy. 

London. 

|We have received similar communications from Mr. 
Joseph Knight and Mr. James W. Kyle.] 
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‘Stabbed in the Dark.” 


Sim,—Under the title of “The Gaff,” in last week’s 
“Things Seen,” appears a sentence which may by chance 
hold the solution to a small mystery which I encountered 
in the writing of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s Life. 

The sentence runs: “A yellow placard . . . im 
formed me that a celebrated London company was that 
night giving two performances of the great tragedy, 
“Stabbed in the Dark.” 

Now, in the year 1885, Mrs. Linton published a short 
novel of Italian intrigue and revenge bearing this title. 
In going through her correspondence, I found that leave 
had been asked, and given, to dramatise it, but all at- 
tempts to discover whether or no it was ever staged have 
been in vain. 

Now comes the possibility that the author of “Tha 
Gaff” may have chancewise stumbled upon it. Of course, 
it is conceivable that the name of the play is in this case 
fictitious. If not, I shall esteem it a great kindness if 
the writer will give me any further clue. Perhaps, even 
more, some reader of the Acapgemy learned in matters of 
the theatre could tell me where a copy may be obtained.— 
Yours, &c., 

G. 5. Layarp. 

South Cottage, Felixstowe. 


Stevenson and Mr. Henley. 


Sin,—After Mr. Henley’s article on Stevenson, one did 
not expect that any greater surprise could be in store for 
us—when lo! the letter of “X.” in defence of Mr. 
Henley’s attack, appears in your columns. But is not the 
moral of the whole affair summed up in the quaint couplet 
of old: : 


De mortuis ni] nisi malum. 
They can’t hit back—-so let’s assail ’em! 


-—Yours, &e. 


The Athenzeum, Pall Mall. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 117 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses 
for « New Year's Greeting to a Soldier in South Africa. We 
award it to Mr. R. W. Macgoun, 69, Morningside Road, Edin- 
burgh, for the following :— 


High as e’er in days of yore 
Burns the pride of England yet ; 
Stout as when the crest she wore 
Of the fell Plantagenet, 
And her bowmen, tier on tier, 
Drew the clothyard shaft to ear. 


Brother, you whose task to-day 
Might have made our fathers quail, 
England knows that come what may, 
Being hers, you cannot fail :— 
This the word she sends to thee 
For the year that is to be. 


We have received seventeen other “greetings,” each of which 
has been carefully considered, but we regret that lack of space 
prevents us from printing a selection. 


Competition No. 118 (New Series). 


Next week answers must reach us by first post Tuesday morning 
to be in time for consideration. _We offer a prize of One Guinea 
for the best three quotations descriptive of Lord Rosebery. 





